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EUROPEAN SOVEREIGNS. 

The interest felt in the present state of Europe 
has induced us to givo on this page a group of 
portraits, of those sovereigns who are engaged 
in hostilities, or who are directly affected by the 
present troubles. They were drawn expressly for 
us by Mr. Kilburn, from reliable authorities, and 
grouped together gracefully, with the flags and 
arms of their different States. Conspicuous in 
the group is Louis Napoleon (No.1), by all odds 
the foremost man of Europe to-day; a states- 
man of consummate ability, and now appearing 
for the first time in a new light as awarrior. He 
has taken the field with the good wishes of a vast 
majority of his people—a fact which can no 
longer be contested. It was enough for France 
to know that their emperor was to lead the Gallic 
eagles once more against the Austrians to rally 
them around him. It remains to be seen what 
laurels he will win in his new career, and how 
the sons of those crushed by French guns at 
Marengo, pointed by the first Napoleon, will 
face tho terrible artillery wielded by the second. 
And if victorious, it remains to be seon what 
use Louis Napoleon will make of his victory. 
Will he commit or avoid the mistakes of the 
victor of Marengo—the victim of Waterloo? 
The second in the group of portraits is that of 
Francis Joseph Charles, the youthful Emperor of 
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Austria, born August 18, 1830. He takes the 
field to fight desperately in defence of his Italian 
possessions. Young as he is, he has shown him- 
self well fitted to wield a despotic sceptre. On 
ascending the throne, he promised to give freedom 
and a constitutional government to his country. 
Yet the first act of the young monarch was to 
dissolve the national assembly met at Kreimsier ; 
the second, to cancel the ancient constitution of 
Hungary. By the aid of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, he succeeded in crushing the Hungarians, 
while his field-marshal Radetzy secured the sub- 
mission of the Lombard and Venetian kingdom. 
Yet when Russia saw England and France ar- 
rayed against her in the Crimean war, the Em- 
peror of Austria held aloof, and it is doubtless 
to reward him for his lukewarmness and ingrati- 
tude, that Alexander IT. is affiliated with Louis 
Napoleon. In 1851 this liberal young monarch 
declared that his ministers must be responsible 
to no other political authority beside the throne, 
and added: “The cabinet must swear uncondi- 
tional fidelity, as also the engagement to fulfil 
all my ordinances and resolutions. It will be its 
duty to carry out my will concerning all laws and 
administrative acts, whether considered necessary 
by the ministers or originating with me.” Fran- 
cis Joseph ascended the throne December 2, 1849, 
on the abdication of his uncle, Ferdinand I. He 
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is the eldest son of the archduke Francis Charies, 
cession, and of the princess Sophia. 

The King of Sardinia (No. 3), Victor Em- 
manuel Albert Eugene Ferdinand Thomas, now 
regarded as the champion of Italian indepen- 
dence, was born March 2, 1820. It is a curious 
fact, in connection with present events, that, by 
marriage, he is first cousin of the Emperor of 
Austria. He held the rank of Duke of Savoy 
until the disastrous battle of Novara, March 24, 
1849, when his father, Charles Albert, abdicated 
in his favor. He thus commenced to reign at a 
disastrous period in the history of his country, 
and was compelled to make a treaty of peace 
with the victorious Austrians. He has been sec- 
onded, of late, by the brilliant talents and lofty 
patriotism of his minister, Count Cavour. The 
marriage of his daughter, the Princess Clotilde, 
with Prince Napoleon, strengthened the alliance 
of Sardinia with France, and led the way to that 
intimate association which has brought the French 
emperor in arms to Sardinia, to fight in behalf of 
its gallant sovereign. Our fourth portrait is a 
likeness of Leopold II., Grand Duke of Tusca- 
ny, who has just abandoned his duchy in conse- 
quence of the threatening aspect of affairs in 
Italy. He was born in Florence, October 3, 1797. 
While he was yet an infant, his father was driven 
from his States by the French. He was educated 
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partly in Germany, and returned to Florenee in 
1815. It is said that, from 1815 to 1848, his 
government was the most liberal in Italy. He 
built roads and bridges, encouraged the arts and 
literature, patronized science and education, and 
especially favored agriculture. He accomplished 
a good deal of good, as any absolute ruler can 
when he happens io be a good man. But he 
was opposed to the republican party, and in the 
great convulsions of 1848 he left his dominions, 
as he has done recently. During his absence a 
republic was proclaimed, but the grand duke was 
restored by Austrian bayonets, and an Austrian 
army quartered in the duchy to put down liberal 
sentiments. We have not omitted, as likely to 
be drawn within the vortex of the troubles of 
Italy, Pius IX., the Pope of Rome. He belongs 
to the noble family of Feretti, and was born at 
Senegaglia, in 1792. He was elected pope by 
the conclave, June 14, 1846. In the early part 
of his reign his temporal administration was very 
liberal, in spite of the remonstrances of Austria. 
He afterwards failed to fulfil the expectations of 
the Italian liberals. In 1848 he was compelled 
to fly from Rome, which he re-entered after the 
republic was crushed, escorted by French dra- 
goons, April 12,1850. The remaining head is 
that of Prince Frederick of Prussia, who bas not 
made a conspicuous figure in European politics. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


WILLIAM WAITE. 
THE STORY OF A CONDEMNED FELON. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Ir is midnight. The busy hum of industry 
from the village has long since ceased, and the 
last twinkling light bas vanished from the win- 
dows. Darkness and silence have settled over 
the cottage-roofs, and all is peace. 

Peace did I say? The midnight murderer 
may not walk abroad with his weapon drawn, the 
torch of the incendiary may not be lighted, but 
villany still lives. Beneath the shelter of those 
lowly roofs how many plots and plans replete 
with wrong are being warmed to life? How 
many hypocritic spoilers of the widow and or- 
phans have knelt to-night and thanked their 
Maker that they are not as other men. Hiow 
many hands have mixed the cup and held it to 
the brother’s lip, wickedly careless of the conse- 
quence? Yet this is not crime; the law takes 
no cognizance of such deeds as these, although 
even the murderer’s heart would pale to white- 
ness by comparison. The heart may cherish ha- 
tred and the man be ten thousand times a mur- 
derer in design; the inner man may be a very 
demon, and run riot in the fullness of its hate 
and malice, but while the hand is stayed, the false 
judgment of man acquits of blame. The out- 
ward act is impulsive ; the inward action of the 
darkened soul is deliberate; yet human tribu- 
nals condemn the former, while the latter passes 
unrecognized. 

The past is to me but the stage upon which 
the tragedy ot my life has been enacted. The 
curtain is soon to fall—there remains but one 
scene to close the play. I sit upon my iron bed- 
stead, my feet and hands close manacled, the 
dungeon walls shutting me in on every side. 
Through the narrow grated window I can dimly 
discern the outline of a huge structure towering 
through the mist and gloom of morning, and the 
dull monotone of hammer and saw falling upon 
my car, informs me that the work still goes on. 
With the earliest dawn I shall be summoned 
from my cell, the prison bell will toll its mourn- 
ful strokes, I shall be conducted through the 
prison yard and up those rough steps, a prayer 
will be uttered, a drop made ready, and in the 
sight of a gaping, swaying multitude I shall die 
the felon’s death ! 

Memory is not over busy in this hour. My 
deeds are but those of yesterday, my life has 
been brief and fitful. I have ever been the slave 
of passion. This has been my bane, and where, 
O, where shall I find the antidote? The past 
no longer remains to me, the present I cannot 
call my own, the future is a black, deep chasm. 
I behold the earth vanish from my sight, and am 
become as one clinging to a frail plank, drifted 
about at the mercy of winds and waves. My 
manacled hands remind me but too strongly of 
what Iwas andam. Can it be that I, too, was 
a guileless infant, cheering the fond heart of a 
mother with smiles, beautiful to her as the vision 
of an angel? O, God, in this bitter hour I ask 
why was it not my happy fate to have been taken 
then from earth and temptation? Was it fated 
from my birth that I should live but to become 
an example in the eyes of men of the mastery 
of passion? To me it is fate; my own act 
brought me not into the world; my own hand 
shaped not my destiny; and O, let not the ac- 
countability rest upon me! The fearful crime 
for which my life must be the satisfaction, is the 
first fruit of the pernicious seed which other 
hands have sown, other hands watered. 

* * * * * 


My name is William Waite. My parents were 
of French extraction, their immediate ancestors 
having removed from Europe to the village 
where I was born and have always lived. My 
education was obtained with the other village 
boys at the school of an old Scotchman, who 
had taught the parents of the majority of those 
who then attended his daily instruction. 

From earliest childhood I was overbearing 
and commanding, desirous of nothing so much 
as of exacting the implicit obedience of all by 
whom I was surrounded. Unfortunately, I was 
the sole child of my parents, and my word was 
as law. To have a wish unfulfilled, however ex- 
travagant, was at this time an unknown thing. 
To the criminal indulgence of parents, how 
many, alas, how many depraved and reckless 
men may we number! My education was com- 


menced in the cradle, and my first school days 


found me with an arrogant and overruling spirit 
which could brook no restraint.. 

I will here cite one instance of the cruelty and 
malignancy of my nature. There was in tho 
village a poor, deformed idiot who daily wan- 
dered through the streets, babbling to himself in 
unintelligible jargon. Ie was perfectly harm- 
less ; even the little children would take him by 
tho hand and lead him out of danger, murmur- 
ing: “Poor Toby! poor Toby!” He seemed 
to notice no one unless first spoken to, and then 
would at times make himself intelligible. He 
was about twenty years of age, but his body had 
ever been weak and feeble, although he was 
well known to possess a good share of that deep 
cunning which is nowhere found but in the idiot. 
There was one strange peculiarity of this idiot, 
which was his inordinate dread and horror of 
water. Whenever brought near a stream he 
would shake and shiver like one seized with the 
ague, and he always hesitated at the little brook 
which ran across the village green for some child 
to lead him across. One day, as I was strolling 
in the foot-path, my eye rested on the figure of 
Toby, who had seated himself near the bridge, 
and I resolved to have some diversion with him. 
Coming up beside him, I stretched out my hand 
and said : 

“Don’t wait longer, Toby! 
hand and I will lead you across.” 


Give me your 


He arose without hesitation, took my prof- 
fered hand, and walked slowly and trem- 
blingly by my side. I allowed him to go no 
farther than the middle; I seized him by main 
force and held him suspended over the unrailed 
side of the bridge. Never have I scen a more 
perfect picture of utter despair and pitiful en- 
treaty. His eyes rolled wildly, his hands grasped 
convulsively at my clothing, which I was careful 
he should not reach, and he alternately begged 
and screamed. Can it be believed that I en- 
joyed the agony of this poor being ? that his cries 
were music to my ears ? 

“ Now, Toby,” I said, after tormenting him for 
some time in this way, “ what will you give me 
if I will let you go ?” 

“O, an’ting, an’ting, Mr. Bill! 
take, take, on’y let go!” 

The wretched creature endeavored to take the 
ragged jacket from his back, but I prevented 
him. 

“ Never mind, Toby; here, come up! Now!” 

lifted him almost over the planks, and then, 
relaxing my hold suddenly, he fell backwards 
into the stream ! 

Long and loud I laughed as the idiot splashed 
and spluttered in the shallow water, and his shrill 
and piercing screams only aroused greater mer- 
riment. When, at last, he had clambered upon 
the bank and cleared his eyes of the water, he 
turned to where I stood and gave vent to his 
rage. Despite my indifference, I was really 
amazed at the change which had come over him. 
His eyes blazed with almost the fires of reason, 
and his tones were strangely distinct and delib- 
erate as hc turned upon me with outstretched 
finger. 

“Bill Waite, curses on you! You've done 
what no other ever thought to do against the 
poor idiot! I hate you! Icurse you! Mark 
me, I'll be revenged !” 

Ilis manner suddenly changed, and he hobbled 
away, muttering and mumbling as he was wont, 
while I walked the other way with a loud laugh. 
Still, there was something so singular in the id- 
iot’s manner, that I reflected upon it as I walked 
on. 

This incident shows not only the wilful cruelty 
of my nature, but also has an important bearing 
upon future events in my narrative. 

At school I was the acknowledged master and 
ruler. The boys of the village were quiet and 
peaceable, and cared not to quarrel with me; 
moreover, my ungovernable temper was well 
known to them, and they stood in dread of 
arousing it. Even at the hands of the old Scotch 
schoolmaster I escaped without punishment, my 
father being one of the richest and most impor- 
tant men in the village, and he was well aware 
that by him all my irregularities would be 
winked at if not openly sustained. 

For a long time I continued my authority over 
the school, and it remained long undisputed. 
One day a new scholar made his appearance. 
His parents had but recently moved imto the 
town, and he had been but little seen by the boys. 
He was every way dissimilar to me. I was stout 
and heavy—he was tall and slender. His ap- 
pearance was as modest enl unassuming as 
mine was self-confident and overbcaring. His 


Here, here, 


face wore an expression of firmness and manly 
honor which mine lacked, and his blue eyes 
could at times send forth glances of deep passion. 

For several days I saw that he held aloof from 
me, although he joined the others in their sports. 
I knew that he disliked me from the first, and I 
determined to humble him. There was such an 
air of quiet firmness about him that I almost 
shrunk from putting him to the trial, but the re- 
flection that any signs of unreadiness might 
loosen my bold upon the others nerved me, and 
I proceeded about the work. Walking deliber- 
ately into the play-ground, where all the scholars 
were assembled, I exclaimed in a loud tone: 

“ Roland Temple is a coward !” 

Every eye was turned towards him, all being 
curious to learn how he would act under the ac- 
cusation. He turned pale, but it was not the 
pallor of fear, and rising to his feet he asked : 

“ Who said that ?” 

“T did!” I replied. 

“And why did you say it? You cannot 
prove it!” 

“Can’t, eh ?” I returned, in a sneering tone. 
“ Will that do for proof?” 

As I spoke, I struck him a severe blow upon 
the cheek. 

The lion within him was fairly aroused. I had 
notcalculated upon the indignation of his out- 
raged spirit. Before I could place myself in a 
posture of defence he was upon me, and his 
blows fell thick and fast into my face. Blood 
blinded my eyes, and my head was severely 
wounded by his attack, and I ended my disgrace 
by falling flat to the earth. 

My opponent was a generous enemy. He en- 
deavored to assist me to rise, but when he laid 
his hand upon my arm and wiped the blood and 
dust from my face, I sprang to my feet and as- 
sailed him with a shower of abusive epithets, de- 
claring him to be my mortal enemy, and bidding 
him never again address me. He answered all 
my furious words with a smile of disdain, and 
appealed to the delighted boys who had gathered 
around us to know if they had not always known 
me for a cowardiy bully. They answered with 
an unanimous affirmative, and in a transport of 
fury I rushed from the yard and school, and 
never re-entered either again. 

It was then that the first sharp promptings of 
hate entered my heart. The deep, relentless an- 
ger which I cherished against Roland Temple I 
cannot describe. Night and day I repeated to 
myself, “he is my enemy and Iam his!” The 
intensity of my feelings was concealed scrupu- 
lously from the knowledge of others, and thus 
the passion of revenge had already entered my 
heart. This was the second link in the chain of 
events whose end was to be upon the gallows! 


In my eighteenth year my parents both died. 
I followed them to the grave, but not with tear- 
less eyes. There is no human being so depraved 
and lost to all good impulses but that tender 
recollections may sometimes be awakened with- 
in him, and as I saw the coffined face of my 
mother, the hot tears fell fast from my eyes. She 
had ever been kind and indulgent to me, bearing 
with me even in my most wayward moods; and 
stony-hearted indeed must I have been to have 
refused the simple tribute of atear. But what 
mattered it? The turf fell upon their coffins, 
and I turned ‘away in utter forgetfulness. 

My days were now spent wholly in idle pleas- 
ure. I wandered around the neighborhood, 
seeking to break the monotony of my daily life, 
but I was compelled to tread the same paths and 
seek the same haunts from lack of variety, and I 
was upon the point of leaving the village for 
some wider and wilder field of action, when a cir- 
cumstance occured which bound me to my home 
and confirmed my fate. 

One pleasant afternoon in MayI strolled along 
the bank of the brook which I have previously 
referred to, following its course until the village 
had been left a mile behind, and the water had 
grown deeper and wider. Sitting down in the 
shadow of a dense clamp of alder-bushes, I cast 
my line into the water and carelessly watched 
the float. 

I had been sitting there for some time, when 
my attention was arrested by the figure of a fe- 
male who had come out of a cottage by the side 
of a hill half a mile away. As she neared the 
brook I recognized her as a yoang girl whom I 
had occasionaliy seen in the village, although she 
was entirely unknown to me. She seemed now 
to be undecided whether to cross or not. She 
looked doubtfully at the black, deep waters, 
swollen by the flood of spring, and placed her 
foot hesitatingly upon the slippery, moss. covered 


log which alone spanned them. I held my 
breath and silently watched her. Once she 
seemed upon the point of turning back disap- 
pointed, but something impelled her to make the 
trial. 

What mighty influence do trifles exert over ns! 
Is it really chance that moves us? are we swayed 
by the mere conjunction of circumstances ? Can 
I think that the simple act of that young girl’s 
crossing that slippery log was destined to make 
mea murderer? It is strange, it is wonderful 
to view the train of insignificant events which 
have conspired to that end. 

Tremblingly she commenced the passage. She 
lifted her feet slowly and carefully, keeping her 
eyes fixed on the opposite side until she reached 
the middle, and then, probably impelled by curi- 
osity, she looked down. The swift moving wa- 
ter attracted her eyes and caused her to become 
dizzy, and she struggled in vain to recover her 
balance. Just at this instant she saw me as [ 
rose in my excitement, and exclaiming in ago- 
nized tones, ‘‘O, save mo, sir, save me!” she 
fell backwards into the water and immediately 
disappeared. 

Ihad thrown off my coat at the first intima- 
tion of her peril, and 1 sprang into the stream in 
time to grasp her clothing as she was carried rap- 
idly down. I retained my hold and yielded to 
the current, and in a moment was able to grasp 
a bush at the bend of the stream, and gain the 
bank with my burden. 

I laid her upon the grass and gazed at her— 
gazed with all my soul in my eyes. In that mo- 
ment she was beautiful—almost too beautiful for 
earth. Her wet brown hair streamed back from 
her pale forehead, and the blue eyes beneath 
were closed as in the sleep of death. The old 
look of terror and entreaty was still upon her 
face, her lips were slightly parted, and her face 
deathly pale ; her simple cottage dress clung in 
wet folds to her form, and her hands were 
clasped tightly. She was very young, much 
younger than I. A sigh from her breast aroused 
me, and I endeavored with success to bring her 
back to life by chafing her limbs. She opened 
her eyes and gazed wildly around, and then, re- 
membering my face and her late danger, the 
color quickly came back to her cheeks, and she 
essayed to murmur her thanks, 

She leaned upon my arm and I walked slowly 
by her side to the cottage on the hill, Youth is 
ever impulsive, and before we stopped at the 
door there was a mutual interest aroused between 
us. There was peace in my heart upon that day. 
The air was soft and balmy, the early flowers of 
May were blooming round, and my words were 
kind and gentle, for it was the heart that spoke. 
She answered low and confidingly, and I listened 
with joy to her voice, for it awakened new feel- 
ings in my breast; while I listened I became 
gentle like her. I parted with her at the door of 
the cottage where her grandparents lived (she 
had told me that she was an orphan), and prom- 
ising to see her again, I slowly walked back to 
the village. 

I sat down by the wayside and reflected. 
What was this sudden interest which I had con- 
ceived in Alice Dane unknown to me before? 
Could it be love? I scouted the idea. I, Wil- 
liam Waite, in love? It was nonsense ; the very 
thought was foolish. But my memory retained 
the lineaments of her beautiful face, and my pil- 
low was haunted by an angel presence, which 
seemed to resolve itself into Alice Dane. 

The next morning my feet unconsciously took 
the path by the brook, and for many successive 
mornings. Alice always welcomed me to her 
home with a blush or smile, and seated by her 
side or. rambling with her on the flower-covered 
mead, I was as if endowed with a new existence. 
In that brief period I was truly happy. I no 
longer sought to conceal from myself that I de- 
votedly loved the fuir cottager to whom I had 
given back life, nor yet could I conceal it from 
her. The secret was hers long before it had 
passed my lips, and when I made known my 
love it was to her no new revelation. 

Why, O, why, I have often asked, could not 
those days of happiness remain? Was it fated 
that such days of bliss should be but the prelude 
of dark despair? Hardly was the course of pas- 
sion stayed within my breast—hardly the volea- 
nic fires of nature pent by the influence of love 
—when passion again assumed the mastery, and 
I was compelled to yield to its baneful influence. 

I pursued my way joyfully homeward from 
this meeting with Alice—the meeting from which 
I gained the knowledge that she was wholly 
mine. Busied iu my reflections, I did not ob 
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serve a dark figure that was rustling in the tall 
grass bounding the path, and in a moment it 
jumped into the path a short distance in front of 
me and assumed the figure of Toby the idiot. 
Stretching out his finger towards me again, he 
exclaimed in a deep voice: “ Toby hasn’t for- 
got! Toby wont forget!” and immediately dis- 
appeared. 

This strange incident, although it did not 
wholly divert my thoughts from their accustomed 
channel, disturbed me ina manner. I had al- 
most forgotten my cruelty to the idiot of several 
years before, but had observed him of late sev- 
eral times when he seemed to be watching me 
more sharply than was his custom. I reflected 
that it might be as well for me to conciliate the 
poor fellow, and so dismissed the matter from 
my mind. Ah, how demoniac, how horrible, how 
lasting in all human beings is hate! 

My visits to the cottage of Alice Dane were 
now of almost daily occurrence. My wild na- 
ture had found that which it had ever needed—a 
sympathizing soul; and it was no more natural 
for the swallows to seek the south at the ap- 
proach of winter, than for me to seek her com- 
panionship. In her I had placed all my hopes 
of future happiness. Before I had met her my 
mind had been listless and vacant; life to me 
then seemed hardly worth preserving. Now 
there was a purpose to my daily life; commun- 
ion with her had changed the bitter fountain of 
my heart to a well-spring of gladness. 

But still there was something in me which she 
The Nubian lion may not be 
soothed to gentleness in an hour, nor may the 
bad passions of the human heart be eradicated by 
the labor of a moment. The reed sown in infan- 
cy had sprouted aud grown to be a forest of 
noisome weeds, and the hand of gentleness and 
love must have labored long and patiently ere it 
could be entirely destroyed. As Alice leaned 
trustingly upon my breast her face would pale 
and her lips quiver, and the faltering words 
would find utterance. 

“William, dear William, do not look so fear- 
ful! There is a strange and terrible look upon 
your face—a gleaming light in your eyes that 
frightens me! What troubles you?” 

Yes, she was right. Even while seemingly 
happy and peaceful, the strife of passion some- 
times desolated my heart and beamed from my 
eyes. Could this be prophetic? Was it a dim 
foreshadowing of the evil fate which darkened 
my future? I whispered to myself, “ Time will 
tell,” and, alas! Time told all, too. 

While the happiness of love still remains to us 
for our own, while we hold the tangible passion 
and are blest in its enjoyment, we esteem the fu- 
ture as a thing which may be carved and con- 
trolled at will. But when the fair illusion is past 
and gone, and the heart left doubly dark and 
desolate, those hours come thronging back upon 
the memory in a mocking train, bringing no 
balm to soothe the wounded spirit, but fresh 
paius from the knowledge of what we are and 
the memory of what once was. Let me, there- 
fore, no longer dwell upon this period of my 
life, so painful by contrast, but hasten to the nar- 
ration of the dark sequel. 


It was almost the hour of sunset as I left the 
village and walked the path by the winding 
brook. I had learned to love that hour. Seat- 
ed with Alico upon the bench by the cottage 
door, we had often watched the beautiful vari- 
ations of the western sky as the light of the de- 
clining sun crimsoned the cloudy fragments 
which assumed strange and fantastic shapes and 
figures, now imaging a pile of dark blue moun- 
tains, and then assuming the shape of a gorgeous 
Eastern palace, with all its domes and minarets. 
At such seasons it was a pleasure to me to study 
her lovely face, to mark the beautiful expression 
of perfect peace and happiness which rested 
there, and to hear the whispered accents of her 
voice, 

But now, as I neared the cottage, other 
tones greeted my ear and shot a quick pang of 
jealousy through my breast. My mood changed 
in an instant. Changing my slow and careless 
pace to a light and stealthy one, I crept noise- 
lessly to the door and looked into the room. 
One glance would have been sufficient to madden 
me, but I continued to gaze and torture my heart 
with the sight. 

Alice was seated on a rustic bench, her hand 
resting carelessly upon the shoulder of one who 
sat beside her, and he, his arm thrown around 
her, was chatting and laughing gaily with her. 
What more was needed to rouse all my blackest 


passions on the instant, as I regarded them ? 
The face of the man had been turned from me, 
but the moment I caught a glimpse of his features 
I writhed in the agony of my spirit. I recog- 
nized my boyish enemy, the mention of whose 
name was enough to stir the bitter waters of my 
heart, Roland Temple ! 

My first impulse was to rush in upon them 
and lay them dead at my feet—my next, to turn 
away, weak, faint and heart-sick, and crawl 
blindly away. I threw myself upon the grass 
and shouted the name of Alice till the mocking 
echoes brought it back to me, I seized great 
handfuls of earth and grass and threw them from 
me in the mighty rage and anger of my soul. 
Then, becoming calmer, I threw myself upon my 
face and sobbed and groaned in the agony of my 
spirit, till even the empty winds seemed to repeat 
after me, “She is lost! Alice is lost! Lost! 
Lost!” 

Thus through half the night I lay upon the 
cold ground, and the morning had almost 
dawned when I dragged my weary body home- 
ward. My thoughts were worse tormentors than 
legions of demons. For hours I could realize 
nothing but the one idea, “ Alice is lost !’”” 

But when I had grown calmer—what a fearful 
calm was that!—all love had died within me. 
My feelings toward her who had so basely de- 
ceived me, I could not analyze. She had bade 
me hope, and in the hope of gaining her I had 
rejoiced ; now I was awakened as from a wild 
and fictitious dream, and saw all love departed 
from me. Could I turn carelessly away from 
blighted prospects such as these? Could I afford 
to let the false one and her lover laugh at the 
silly dupe they had made of me? Alice I might 
have forgiven, even had my heart-strings parted 
in the struggle, but when I thought of Roland 
Temple, I guashed my teeth: and answered, 
“No!” 

I arose from the couch whereon I had thrown 
myself, and hurriedly paced the room. My head 
seemed bursting with conflicting emotions.. I 
held a mirror before my eyes and started back in 
amazement at the apparition which the glass re- 
vealed. Could those sunken, vacant eyes be 
mine? and those pallid, hollow cheeks? What 
a frightful change since yesterday! O, for breath, 
fresh air, or I should suffocate! I dashed the 
glass down and hastened from the house. I 
knew not where my steps were leading me—I 
cared not! but on, I must keep moving, or my 
passions would consume me. 

I might have known that my fect would, from 
habit, seek that path, for they had walked it al- 
most daily during many months. Here was a 
new pang. I sank down by the stream where 
we had first met—Alice and I—where I had 
preserved her life. 1 felt tempted to plunge into 
its depths and seck relief in death, but I could 
not; some invisible hand restrained me. 

Two figures advanced from the cottage. I 
recognized them. They came slowly toward the 
place where I lay, talking earnestly the while. 
It was nearly nightfall, and the cold dew upon 
the grass chilled me through, but I moved not. 
I had not the power; I could not have stirred 
from that spot had my eternal weal depended 
upon it, as, indeed, it did. 

As they came nearer, I heard their conversa- 
tion. One of them said*he had an errand to the 
house beyond the grove, which must be done im- 
mediately. The other preferred to wait until he 
returned, and asked him to hasten. He went 
away hastily, and when his footsteps could no 
longer be heard, I emerged from my conceal- 
ment, and stood before the female who had seat- 
ed herself upon a stone. Well she might cry 
aloud and call my name, for how was she to re- 
cognize William Waite in the spectral appearance 
before her? I sternly repelled her as she would 
have taken my hand, and addressed her thus: 

“ Alice Dane, your perfidy is well known to 
me, and you will seek in vain to disguise it! 
Once I trusted and loved you; you may, per- 
haps, add to the scorn and hate with which Inow 
regard you, but you cannot detract one iota 
from it!” 

She paled and looked in sorrow upon me. It 
was this that maddened me, and I became al- 
most demoniac with rage. Something whis- 
pered to me “ kill! kill!’ some demon drew with 
a brand of fire before my eyes, a hateful picture 
of my wrongs, and steeled my heart against pity. 
The fell passion of hate spurred me on. I sprang 
suddenly upon her; I grasped her firmly and 
stifled her shricks, and thus forced her to the 
My force was that of a giant, my des- 
Once in her frantic 


stream. 
peration that of a madman. 


struggles my victim forced the hand away which 
had firmly closed her mouth, and gasped in 
fright, “O, William, spare me! do not kill—” 
Her head was plunged beneath the water—a few 
bubbles rose to the surface and floated away, and 
the detd was done. Alice Dane lay passive, mo- 
tionless, dead in my arms! 

The stream gurgled on as before, but its voice 
gave utterance to the word murder! The trees 
rustled and spoke it, the crickets in the grass 
chirped it accusingly, and my own heart beat 
quick and fast and spoke the word in every 
throb. 

Passion had conquered, but where was pas- 
sion? I stood silently above the dead bedy and 
reflected. I was not remorseful; I was bewil- 
dered. Where was Alice Dane? I had heard 
her voice but a moment before, and here lay her 
body, but it was cold, motionless. Gradually I 
awoke from my lethargy. I remembered that 
Alice had injured me, deeply, irreparably, and I 
had killed her. I was not sorry for the deed. 
Neither was I glad; but I continued to gaze in 
silence at my work. 

Hark! was not that a human voice? a 
chuckle? I stamped the grass down beneath my 
feet all around the spot; the thought of a secret 
witness brought me back to life. I could find 
nothing; imagination had deceived me. I re- 
turned to the corpse and looked again. The 
features were not distorted ; they looked up at 
me as if beseeching pity. The moonlight rested 
on the face and showed it marble-pale. This 
moved me with horror, and I covered my face 
with my hands till reason returned. Then I 
raised the body in my arms and bore it into the 
centre of the dense clump of alders. The alder 
twigs laced around it when I laid it down, the 
stalks sprang back and concealed it from sight ; 
from the sight of all but the moon, which looked 
down still upon it. 

That noise again—what was it? I searched 
again, but nothing could be found. Hastening 
away from the scene of the tragedy, I pursued 
the route homeward, hurrying fast and still 
faster, but unable to escape the accusing voice 
which filled my ears with its doleful ery. 

Upon the next evening it was rumored through 
the village that Alice Dane, a girl who had lived 
a mile beyond the village, had disappeared mys- 
teriously, and that Roland Temple had been 
lodged in jail, charged with her murder ! 

It was truly a mysterious affair. The people 
collected at the street corners and discussed it, 
but it still remained mysterious as ever. The ac- 
cused had been known as a person of unim- 
peached character, and no motive could be as- 
signed for the commission of so horrible a deed, 
but suspicion, supported by evidence, pointed 
steadily tohim. The body could not be recovered, 
and it was generally supposed that it had been 
thrown into the stream, by the rapid current of 
which it had, doubtless, ere this been floated into 
the bay and far out to sea. 

One individual had testified that upon the 
evening in question, he had seen Roland Temple 
going rapidly away from a place by the water, 
where, upon examination, the earth had been 
trampled with impressions of large and small 
feet as if by a struggle. Another had heard 
stifled screams in that vicinity, and the old 
grandparents of the missing girl were sure that 
she had left the house just at dusk in company 
with Temple. Altogether, the case was dark 
against him. 

After a few days a request was brought to me 
from the prisoner that I would visithim. I com- 
plied without hesitation, and was admitted to 
his cell. He was seated in the corner, heavily 
ironed, his head bowed upon his hands and great 
sobs shaking his whole frame. He raised his 
eyes as I entered, and revealed a countenance 
grief-stricken and hopeless. His face flushed as 
he recognized me, and he motioned me to sit be- 
side him, but I stood motionless in the centre of 
the cell, my arms folded upon my breast. As 
soon as he could sufficiently control his emotion 
he broke forth into the following appeal : 

“William Waite, we were once enemies, but 
I call Heaven to witness that I never harbored 
malice against you. If you have suffered a boy- 
ish enmity to embitter your mind for years, I can 
freely forgive you; I offer you now the hand of 
friendship. Will you take it?” 

I disregarded his proffered hand, still standing 
motionless as marble. 

“Then listen to me! I know your deep, dark 
passions, and the intensity of your rage, and I 
saw your face when you rushed in anger from 
the cottage door; since then, O, what fearful 


suspicions have crowded my brain! Tell me, 
William, tell me, for the love of God, that your 
hands are free from the blood of Alice Dane! 
Assure me of this, and I can die upon the scaf- 
fold, hard as it will be; take this load from my 
mind, and though innocent, I can bear the hoot- 
ings of the mob; and let my reputation be 
blackened with infamy !” 

My answer was fearfully slow and distinct. 

“ Roland Temple, if you know my disposition 
truly, you need not ask me that question. I am 
not one to be thwarted and turned aside from 
my course, and if my blood is hot it acts to mad- 
den me only when the provocation is deep and 
beyond endurance. Judge then if I could stand 
tamely by and witness Alice Dane borne off by 
another, when I already looked upon her as my 
wife? You ask me to siy that I did not kill 
her; instead of that, I'll say that she did die by 
my hands, that I did commit the deed for which 
you are manacled here to-day, and that I will 
not lift one finger to save you from the gallows, 
even could I do it and still hold my life!” 


“Bloody man!” exclaimed Temple, “the 
words you have just spoken have forever crushed 
and broken me, but even your brazen cheek will 
pale to hear the whole. Know that Alice Dane 
was to me no more than a sister; that I was 
brought up from childhood with her, as her 
brother, and that she died beneath your hands 
as true to you as in your happiest hours of com- 
panionship! Go, murderer! let her ghost and 
minenaunt you through the remnant of your mis- 
erable life, nor quit you until the earth shall have 
covered your trembling body !” 

Shutting the fearful words from my ears, I 
rushed in agony from the cell. I felt instinctive- 
ly that Roland Temple’s words were truc. Pas- 
sion had hastened me to commit a crime which I 
would now, O, how willingly, have recalled ; but 
which was irrevocable. My happiness had been 
self ruined, and the miserable justification which 
I had found to satisfy myself, was forever swept 
away. I was, indeed, a murderer. 

Of the remorse which now oppressed and tor- 
tured me, I will say nothing. It is far too pain- 
ful to dwell upon, and I pass on to the finale. 

Several days after my visit to the cell of Ro- 
land Temple, I received a note from the magis- 
trate of the village. It ran as follows: 


“Mr. Waite: Dear Sir,—It is desirable at 
the present time that an examination of the scene 
of the late murder should be made by the officers 
of the law, and we wish to be accompanied by 
several individuals who may serve the govern- 
ment in the capacity of witnesses. Will you be 
so kind as to oblige me in this? If so, please 
follow the bearer. Yours, in haste, 

JacoB Moore.” 


I trembled at the thought of standing again 
upon that dreadful spot. Could suspicion be 
aroused against me? Impossible; the object 
specified in the note was plain, and if there 
should be suspicion, it would be the more readily 
disarmed by a willing compliance. 

I followed the bearer, who was Toby, the 
idiot, and was conducted just outside the village, 
to where the magistrate, constables, and several 
citizens were waiting. I was saluted by the 
party, and the object of the expedition being un- 
derstood by all (as I supposed), we went forward 
toward the supposed scene of the murder. 

There were few words spoken as we walked 
on, each person scemiog impressed with the 
solemnity of the service. In spite of my efforts 
to be calm, I was nervous, and trembled exces- 
sively. The remembrance of Alice as she lay in 
my arms, dead, upon that fatal evening, kept re- 
curring to me, and I was troubled by the fear 
that when we should stand by the spot, my agi- 
tation would be noticed. There was something, 
too, in the demeanor of the officers and those 
who accompanied them that puzzled me, for I 
could not help observing it. They did not ap- 
pear merely as men executing a solemn duty, 
but they were oppressed and saddened by some- 
thing which I could not account for, and hurried 
on as if they dreaded the performance of the task, 
and wished to accomplish it quickly. 

We reached the spot, and then there was a 
sudden indecision visible, each man looking at 
the magistrate and me alternately. Wondering 
what this could mean, I paled from apprehension 
as the former said in a solemn tone, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, our duty, however embarrassing, must be 
performed unhesitatingly. Constable, arrest the 
accused !” 

Every eye was upon me, and the officer’s hand 
was on my shoulder. I sickened and paled in 
speechless terror. 
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“Gentlemen,” continued the magistrate, “I 
have received information of a character which 
induces me to believe Mr. Temple innocent of 
the fearful crime imputed to him, and which also 
induces me to believe that the individual now 
under arrest is the murderer! Itis my intention 
to investigate this extraordinary charge thor- 
oughly, and if Mr. Waite desires to say anything 
prior to the search, he is at liberty to do so 
now.” 

“ Who is my accuser?” I asked, with a show 
ot firmness. 

“ This is he,” he replied, pointing to Toby. 

“ The idiot !” Iexclaimed, with a forced laugh, 
“well, really, gentlemen, you are making out a 
serious case !” 

“ Perhaps you had better restrain your merri- 
ment until we have e our examination, sir! 
Toby, you may now proceed.” 

The idiot stooped down and pointed to the 
tracks in the sand, leading from the stream to the 
alders, and in his mumbling accents asked to 
have my foot compared with them. My boot 
was removed, I being wholly weak and power- 
less, and upon comparison it was found to cor- 
respond exactly with the footprints! Followed 
by the spectators, he then penetrated the clump 
of alders, and as he dragyed forth the pale corpse 
of Alice Dane, a cry of horror went up from the 
whole. But the damning proof was now to be 
shown. Pointing to a fragment of cloth which 
the deceased held, clutched in the grasp of death, 


Toby placed his hand upon the skirt of my coat,. 


from which just such a piece had been torn, the 
ragged edges exactly joining! At this reve- 
lation I groaned aloud ; it was the evidence of 
the deed against ine ! 

“ This should be sufficient, gentlemen,” said 
the magistrate to the horrified spectators, and 
then, addressing me, he added, “ Wretched man, 
do you confess the commission of this terrible 
deed? Yousee the proof with which we can 
sustain our accusation, and your very appear- 
ance proclaims you the murderer !” 

“ Do with me as you please,” I said, in an- 
guished tones, “JZ confess the deed!” 

As I turned to accompany the constable, Toby 
came up in front of me, and with a strange 
malignity in his voice, he spoke as follows : 

“TI said once that Toby wouldn’t forget! 
Toby has remembered—he hasn't forgot!” And 
with a chackle he turned away. 

That chuckle startled me as if a serpent had 
suddenly glided across my path. It revealed 
the whole history of my detection, for now I 
ealled to mind that I had heard the same sound 
upon the night of the murder as I stood over the 
body. There had been a secret witness! Hid- 
den in the grass, this Toby, he whom I had pit- 
ied as a poor idiot, had watched each motion 
with gleaming eyes, rejoicing inwardly that at 
last I was placed fully in his power. His cun- 
ning mind had searched out every circumstance, 
and when he had become sure of his revenge, he 
had thus enclosed me in the net. 

Iseem to have awakened from atrance. I 
have a dim recollection of a crowded court-room, 
a sea of faces raised to mine as I sat in the pris- 
oner’s box, the sentence of the judge, the re- 
manding to prison, and at last the stern reality 
of the convict’s cell. How long I have lain 
here, I cannot tell. Days and nights have suc- 
ceeded each other, and have been to me but 
blanks. My mind has wandered; I have been 
again a child, folded in my mother’s arms, and 
have lived over again my only period of inno- 
cence. Dark shadows of those whom I have en- 
countered upon my life-pach have passed in slow 

rocession before me, even to the last, that slight 
nd feeble one whose pale face haunts me yet, 
and whose eyes look from the darkness of my 
prison, nightly, with melancholy tight. 

Roland Temple, the jailer tells me, has been 
released. Broken hearted and hopeless as I 
have made him, he yet sends me his forgiveness, 
and promises to pray for me. Can he do that ? 
Let me kneel while my mood is thus, and call 
for countless benedictions on his head. 

From these thoughts my mind returns to my 
prison. The hammers and saws still keep up 
their dismal monotone without, and the tabric of 
the gallows rises to completion. My sands of 
life are rapidly running out with the minutes, 
and the prison bell already sends forth its 
clangor. It is the knell of death ! 


We hate an author who is dealing eternally in 
hyperbole. If such an one were a Jupiter, he 
would never fan a lady’s check except with a 
hurricane, or kindle a fire except with a thun- 
derbolt. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE GUERRILLA CHIEF. 


BY MELVILLE HALL. 


Tue city of Burgos, the capital of the prov- 
ince of that name in Old Castile, was once the 
home of Spanish royalty and the seat of authority. 
Near this city was born Juan Martin Diez, the 
well known guerrilla chief, whose exploits during 
the peninsular war were so full of romance, and 
of whom the French soldiers stood in mortal 
fear. A peasant’s son, heearly forsook the peace- 
ful occupation of his class, to serve as a soldier. 
When peace was restored, he turned his sword 
into a pruning hook, married and resumed the 
same employment to which he had been bred. 

When Napoleon Bonaparte invaded the Span- 
ish territory, the young farmer heard the call, as 
the warhorse hears the sound of the trumpet. 
He was a strong, powerful man, with well-knit 
limbs, a complexion dark and swarthy, even be- 
yond most of his countrymen, and with a health- 
ful atmosphere about him that inspired respect- 
ful feclings from all. Unfortunately, instead of 
joining the army openly, he gathered around 
him one of those bands which were common at 
that period, known by the Spanish name of 
Guerrilla, and which lie in ambuscade and com- 
mit deeds of cunning and vindictiveness, making 
them, in fact, a more terrible enemy than any 
other. Even women sometimes join these bands, 
and contribute their peculiar tact and cunning to 
the general stock. Among these people may 
often be discovered instances of endurance, 
bravery and courage which are rare to find in 
more regularly disciplined soldiers, and history 
furnishes more than one example of gratitude 
and generosity which would stamp a man’s char- 
acter for life and for coming ages. 

Juan Martin Diez was known by the appel- 
lation of El Empecinado. He was perfectly 
idolized by most of his followers, and his con- 
duct towards them was characterized by a rare 
consideration that did not, however, prevent him 
from inflicting justice upon their faults. 

While the war was raging, the headquarters of 
the French army were stationed at Burgos. 
There were two approaches to Burgos, one of 
them shorter than the other, but less accessible 
and used mostly by horsemen, while the other 
was more available for heavy loads by wagon or 
otherwise. 

In the month of August, 1803, the Empecinado 
was sought out by the landlord of a small venta 
or inn which stood several leagues from Burgos, 
and informed by him that on the following day 
he would find at his house a party of thirty 
French dragoons. He said they had been sent 
two or three days previous, from Burgos to Val- 
ladolid, to escort the wagons in which a quantity 
of ammunition from the stores at headquarters 
was transported to Valladolid for the use of the 
army ; that on their way to the latter place, they 
had stopped at his inn, and would do so again 
on their return. 

“ How do you know that they will do so?” 
asked Diez, who, while glad of the information, 
could not conceal his disgust at the informer. 

“‘ Because, senor, the sergeant threatened to 
destroy me if I did not have better wine for them 
on their return, which he distinctly stated would 
be to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” answered the leader, “when 
they arrive, you must treat them well, and as- 
certain which route they take for Burgos. I will 
visit your place in the meantime, and ascertain 
its capabilities for concealment.” 

In a few hours the guerrilla chief was on his 
way tothe inn. Here he found that he could se- 
crete two of his band in the old barn behind the 
house, and to these men he ordered Jose, the 
landlord, to impart whatever the Frenchmen 
might say respecting their proposed route. He 
then stationed his band as near the point where 
the two roads met as was practicable, and await- 
ed their arrival to attack them in the passes of 
the montanas of Burgos. 

But the landlord of the little inn, as is usual 
with persons mean enough to become informers, 
was a great coward; and after the chief had 
made his arrangements and had gone, he began 
to fear that his scheme might be discovered by 
the dragoons, from the trembling and confusion 
which he in vain attempted to restrain. He, 


therefore, at the first sound of their approach, 
took refuge in a small loft exactly over the 
apartment in which they had been entertained 
the day but one previous, and which apartment 
he felt sure they would occupy, from the obvious 


reason that there was none other in the house, 
save the kitchen, that could accommodate them. 

His flight was a signal for his household to 
disappear also, they supposing him afraid of the 
enemy, and so it turned out that when they ar- 
rived, there was not a soul stirring in the place, 
and the fuod and wine were entirely at the dis- 
posal of the dragoons, who, after a toilsome 
march from Valladolid, were very willing to ac- 
cept the charge. 

The apartment in which Jose had concealed 
himself, was a small loft, used only for light 
storage of nondescript articles. The floor was 
composed of slender boards laid lightly upon the 
ceiling of the apartment below, and unprotected 
by any efficient cross-beams or other support. 
When, therefore, the burly form of the landlord 
was added to the light weight of which alone it 
was capable, and he had lain himself close to the 
centre of the floor, in order to be able to gather 
their intentions respecting the route they pro- 
posed, there was, of course, an instant depres- 
sion of the slender ceiling. He felt himself sink- 
ing through the opening, without the power to 
grasp at a single object firm enough to sustain 
him, and his first arrival upon anything solid 
was the long table at which the dragoons, now 
in a state of hilarity, were singing martial songs 
and imbibing his very best wine without stint. 

The Frenchmen started to their feet, drew 
their swords and stood ready to receive his com- 
panions, for they naturally expected that an at- 
tack was to follow; but the scared look in his 
face, and the recognition which they had made 
of him, induced them to resume their seats and 
give the trembling coward some of his own wine 
to restore his spirits. His agitation when called 
on to declare why he sought concealment, how- 
ever, awakened the suspicions of the captain of 
the troop. He accordingly bound his arms and 
threatened to hang him from the nearest tree, 
unless he confessed. 

Meantime, Diez, impatient of the delay, de- 
termined to discover the reason that his two 
spies did not return, and he disguised himself as 
a woodman, taking a bundle of fagots on his 
shoulder, and soon entered the yard of the inn, 
just as Jose and the two guerrillas, whom the 
landlord had betrayed, were kneeling before the 
carbines of a dozen Frenchmen, who were await- 
ing the word of commund to shoot them down. 

Jose was crying and begging for mercy most 
piteously, but the two Spaniards were firm and 
composed. As Dicz drew near, he received a 
sign from the guerrilla nearest him, which the 
French captain detected. It was but the merest 
cast of the man’s eye, but it indicated the route 
which Captain Duclosse had intended to take, 
and the latter, catching the almost imperceptible 
token, ordered his men to bind the new comer. 


While his own men steadily denied that they 
knew him, the landlord readily declared him to 
be Empecinado, and the captain offered Diez his 
life on condition only that he should reveal to 
him the lurking place of his band. 

The glance of withering scorn which the 
Spaniard bestowed upon his captor, was such as 
to make even the cool and courageous French- 
man quail before it. He answered not a word, 
and Captain Duclosse, convinced that it was in- 
deed the man whom Jose had declared him, gave 
him only five minutes to prepare for death. 

The prisoner’s noble demeanor and frank, 
courageous bewring, were not lost upon the cap- 
tain’s son, a boy of sixteen, destined for the 
army, and who had accompanied the escort, and 
he begged his father to spare his lite. Duclosse 
refused, saying that it was impossible, unless 
Diez would submit to his terms, and he left the 
room to order a guard to convey his prisoner to 
the place of death. 

Louis Duclosse was thus left alone with Diez, 
his beautiful face expressing pity and sympathy 
with the prisoner, and his breast heaving with 
the sense of his father’s unyielding sternness. 

“ Boy,” said the doomed man, in a tone so low 
that the sentry could not hear him, “look at my 
wrists.’ Louis passed round and saw that they 
were lacerated and bleeding from the cords with 
which they had been bound. An expression of 
horror burst from the boy’s lips. “If you will cut 
these cords, it will relieve this horrible pain. It 
will make no difference a few moments hence, 
but relieve me now, and I will bless you. I, wo, 
have a son.” 

To take a knife from the table and sever the 
cords, to replace the knife quietly, and to entreat 
the prisoner not to separate his hands nor alter 
their position, took up every instant of the al- 
lotted time. A moment after, the man was 


placed, kneeling, beside the sobbing landlord and 
his own faithful followers. 

The firing party had received all the words of 
command except the last fatal one. When the 
officer’s lips were in the act of unclosing to speak 
that word, Diez threw himself upon the ground 
directly on his face, and the bullets sped on their 
way. In the blinding smoke that followed the 
discharge, his change of position was not seen, 
but a wild shout of “vengeance!” reached 
their ears, and a figure was seen, as the smoke 
cleared away, to spring from the top of a bank, 
some twelve or fifteen feet high, which sloped 
down to a thick wood. 

The dragoons looked at each other in blank 
surprise and dismay. The oflicer was the first to 
recover himself. ‘There lay the three dead men, 
but the most dangerous of all, he who possessed 
the secret of their destination, had eluded them. 

“ Follow him !” cried the captain in a voice of 
thunder. ‘Shoot him! cut him down!” But 
Diez was far beyond, and the orders of Captain 
Duclosse were rendered futile. 

That night the French troops reached Burgos 
unmolested, by the opposite route to that which 
they designed. Had they taken the other, they 
would have been equally safe. The brave Diez 
would not have harmed a single man, if the en- 
counter could peril the life of that pitying child, 
whom, thenceforth, he regarded as he did his 
patron saint, with reverence, and almost with 
adoration. 


The battle of Salamanca had been fought. 
The French army were defeated, and the brave 
Duclosse, who had been promoted to the rank of 
colonel, had received the death wound fiom the 
guns of the British artillerymen. His son—the 
boy who had been the unconscious deliverer of 
Juan Martin Diez—had entered the regiment, re- 
ceived rapid promotion, and was now Captain 
Duclosse. 

Wounded in side and temple, the young offi- 
cer crawled from the field as well as he was able, 
and sought refuge in a half-ruined shed, at a dis- 
tance from the road. He staunched the wound 
in his side as well as he was able, and worn out 
with fatigue and loss of blood, he threw himself 
upon the earthen floor and fell asleep. 

He awoke to find himself refreshed. Persons 
were tramping near the door, and, by their lan- 
guage, he found that they were Spaniards. As 
morning broke, he found himself in the midst of 
a guerrilla band. He was instantly seized and 
carried to the door of the shed, where he was or- 
dered to mount a horse. Faint and weak, he 
was unable to do so. One tall, dark fellow then 
assumed the office of executioner as he stood, 
and raised his carbine forthe purpose. Another 
instant and Duclosse would have received his 
shot, when the weapon was struck upwards by a 
powerful hand. 

“Why have you done this, Diez?” said the en- 
raged soldier, mad at being defeated of his object. 

* Because,” he answered, “ 1 think this young 
man and myself are old friends. I owe my life, 
and perhaps yours, for you were on my list of 
comrades then, to him. J shall have him!” 

The guerrilla struggled to take possession of 
the young soldier, but Diez stood between them 
and ordered him to put down the knife which he 
had substituted for the carbine. 

“ Never!” shouted the man. 

Diez grasped the guerrilla’s arm, twisting it un- 
til the shoulder was dislocated, and pushing him 
aside, he stepped up to the now fainting youth, 
he had him conveyed to a house near by, where 
his wounds were attended to, and where he met 
with the care and tenderness which his enfeebled 
state required. Nor was this all. Empecinado, 
for it was he, caused the body of Colonel Du- 
closse to be sought for and committed to 4 
Christian burial. For three weeks, Diez contin- 
ued the most delicate attentions to Duclosse, and 
when the latter was recovered, he escorted him 
in person almost to within masket-shot of the 
French outpost. 

In 1809, Juan Martin Diez was made brig- 
adier-general of Wellington’s army. He after- 
ward attended him when he entered Madrid in 
triumph, and received from him a command of 
about five thousand men. After Ferdinand VII. 
was restored, Diez addressed to him a_ letter 
which gave offence to the government Civil 
war ensued, and the royalists perpetuated bar- 
barities most horrible. El Empecinado placed 
himself at the head of a body of constitutional- 


‘ists, and struggled with the whole force of his 


noble spirit, for freedom. He was seized on an 
alleged charge of conspiracy, and executed at 
Rueda, on the 19th of August, 1825. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 

Now that our troubles with Paraguay have 
been happily got over, without the burning of a 
single cartridge, we may indulge the hope that 
such difficulties as we may have with other coun- 
tries in that region will also be quietly disposed 
of, and the best feelings be restored between the 
Northern portion of the continent and the South- 

it. And, to the end that there may 
be good, solid, substantial reasons for the preser- 
vation of peace all over the continent, measures 
should be taken to increase our trade with the 


the 
be such as. to fill the 
mind with hopes or fears, 
it will scarcely be doubted 
that nature has endowed 
them with many of her 
choicest gifts. From that 
isthmus which attracts so 
much attention to those 
straits through which 
sailed the man who first 
went round the world, 
fifeen generations ago, 
the countries of South 
America teem with nat- 
ural riches of every de- 
scription. Diamonds are 
yielded by one soil. Sil- 
ver is to be had for the 
athering from another. 
Gold ought to be as plen- 
tiful now in Peru as it 
was in the days of the 
Incas. Coffee, cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, rice, and 
the other productions of 
warm countries can there 
be raised in indefinite 
quantities under wise sys- 
tems of industry, and 
greatly to the increase of 
the comfort of mankind. 
Hides are to be had in 
such quantities as indeed 
to show that there is 
“nothing like leather” 
in this mundane world— 
for a thousand excellent 
urposes. Cacao is not 
bal so abundant through- 
out the world as it should 
be, and not a fourth part 
so much of it is produced 
as could be had under a 
different state of things 
from what now prevails 
in Columbia. The wheat 
of Chili is already one of 
the staples of commerce, 
and the production and 
exportation of it are ca- 
bie of much increase. 
he dye-woods, medici- 
plants, balsams, 
gums, ete, of South 
America are not surpass- 
ed by those of any other 
part of the world, and en- 
ter into trade now, as 
they have done for years, 
but not to a tenth of the 
extent to which they 
should be known. There 
is, indeed no quarter of 
the world that affords so 
grand a theatre for com- 
mercial enterprise as 
South America; and it 
would seem that it be- 
longs to the people of the 
northern section of the 
continent to turn its ad- 
vantages to account,of all 
foreigners. The English 
have got far ahead of us, 
however, and it is doubt- 
ful whether we can ever 
equal them in this centu- 
7 But we can do much. 
e can enter upon a 
course of commercial 
transactions with South 
America that shall large- 
ly add to our present 
trade with that country, 
and i the way for 
yet further doings. Our 
manufacturers are par- 
ticularly interested in this 
and should attend to it. 
Government should ex- 
ert itself strenuously to 
bring about all such ar- 
rangements as would tend 


REHEARSAL BEHIND THE CURTAIN, 

Infinite toil is the lot of those who accept the 
thankless mission of amusing the public. Our 
engraving lets us into the secret toils of itinerant 
showmen. We have crossed the Rubicon and 
stand behind the mysterious green curtain, inves- 
ted with as much interest in the eyes of the ju- 
veniles “in front,” as the veil which shrouded 
the Eleusinian mysteries from the curiosity of 
the uninitiated. That formless mass of joiner’s- 
work and canvass on the other side, is a portion 
of the fairy bower, and this rude floor, when the 
table and chest and chair and bass-drum and hat 
and tamborine and cards and pewter-pot are 
swept away, must represent the turf of fairy 


it—for he is a learned dog, and has probably had 
a sad experience. Yet he is not much worse off 
than two-legged caterers for public amusement. 
They are goaded on by the lash of necessity ; 
they, too, sick or well, have to go through the or- 
deal of severe rehearsals before they strut in 
public decked with plumes and velvets, and 
treading the stage with a lively air. And is not 
life—all life—made up of rehearsals and repre- 
sentations. The dying Roman emperor quitied 
life with the customary words of the Roman ac- 
tor on his lips: “ Farewell and applaud! Va/ete 
et plaudite!”” Well is it for those who have fig- 
ured on the stage of life if they can appeal to 
posterity, with a confidence of its approval. 


dent and impetuous ‘Napoleon Bonaparte,’ the 
twelve year old Corsican patriot, to the French, 
those detested tyrants of his conquered native 
isle, nor of the many deep-laid schemes devised 
by the incipient soldier for driving them out of 
Corsica. But it is, perhaps, less generally known 
that the young man, fellow-student of Arthur 
Wellesley in the Military School of Brienne— 
strange rapprochment of the future emperor and 
of the Iron Warrior destined to pull him down 
from his place of power!—actually presented 
himself, under the auspices of General Paoli, to 
the British governor of Corsica, during the short 
time that that island was held by Great Britain, 
and demanded to be allowed to enter the service 
of England. The British 
officials in Corsica, being 
neither disciples of Lava- 
ter, nor possessed of 
the wer of reading 
the future, declined this 
application, and the pale- 
browed, eagle-eyed youth 
@mabsequently entered the 
service of the conquerors 
whom he had so cordially 
hated. Think of the dif- 
ference that would have 
been produced in the his- 
tory of the last seventy 
years (and of how many 
years to come !), had Na- 
poleon Bonaparte made 
an English citizen of him- 
self! A few years after 
this repulse, the young 
soldier offered his services 
to Louis X VI., to whom 
@¢ addressed a letter con- 
taining an elaborate pro- 
ject for the reseue of the 
simple-minded king from 
the snares of the revolu- 
tionists, who were prepar- 
ing to take him in their 
toils; he offered to deliv- 
er the king from the im- 
pending ruin, provided he 
were placed in command 
of the army, and had his 
proposals been accepted, 
he would no doubt have 
been as good as his word. 
But the king saw no 
further into the millstone 
of the future than the 
British government of 
Corsica had done before 
him; the young officer’s 
communication remained 
unanswered, and the Rev- 
olution prepared the field 
for the career of the 
“ Child of Destiny.” So 
near was this career, it 
would seem, to being ut- 
terly changed in its char- 
acter and direction! And 
yet, the ‘ Destiny’ worked 
itself out, and the world 
has not yet got beyond 
the influences it brought 
with it and left behind 


ABOUT ECHOES, 
The ancients were un- 
acquainted with the true 
nature of the echo. The 
ts supposed it to have 
n anymph, who pined 
into a sound, for love of 
Narcissus. But the mod- 
ern state of philosophy 
has established it upon 
unerring principles. Ac- 
cording to the various 
distances from the speak- 
er, a reflecting object will 
return the echo of several 
or of a few syllables ; for 
all the syilables must be 
uttered before the echo of 
the first syllable reaches 
the ear, otherwise it will 
make a confusion. Ina 
moderate way of speak- 
ing, about three syllables 
and a half are pronounced 
in one second, or seven 
syllables in two seconds. 
From the computations 
of a short-hand writer, it 
appears that a ready and 
rapid orator, in the Eng- 
lish language, pronounces 
from 7000 to 7500 words 
in an hour; namely, 
about 120 words in a 


to facilitate commercial 

intercourse between the 

United States and these 

Southern nations which 

must be destined fora great future. All such 
other aid, too, as can constitutionally be granted 
should be afforded by government in the develop- 
ment of business, and the energies of the country 
be stimulated in the right direction. It is not 
very creditable to us—it is positively discredit- 
able—that while England nurses her commercial 
marine in every possible way, and opens up 
markets for her manufactures, and monopolizes 
the modes of travel on every sea, we should do 
nothing, or next to it, in all these respects. If we 
expect to get the first place in commerce, we 
mast labor for it. It must be sought wisely, 
boldly, and held firmly.—Commercial 


THE REHEARSAL BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


land. Peeping up ina corner is the head ot a 
sulky dog, probabl banished for some misde- 
meanor; stirring the porter with a purloined 
drumstick is a sly and mischievous monkey. 
But these are only accessories. The interest of 
the scene rests with the showman and his learned 
poodle. The little animal, with blinking eyes, 
seems half inclined to drop the pipe placed in his 
lips, to complete, with sword and sabre-tash and 
cap, the semblance of a French sergeant of the 
old guard, in which character he is soon to ap- 

ear in public. The showman is conciliatory in 

is manner, and is evidently essaying the force 
of moral suasion, keeping the whip out of sight. 
But then the whip is there—and the dog knows 


NEW LEAF IN NAPOLEON’S LIFE. 

Every thoughtful mind indulges in occasional 
speculations how the whole course of history 
might have been changed if a single event had 
happened otherwise than it occurred. A cor- 
respondent of the Saturday Post gives an inci- 
dent of this kind in the life of the first Napoleon, 
which seems to have escaped the search of even 
Mr. Abbott: “ While Europe is awaiting, in 
restless anxiety, the turning of the balance of 
war, it is curious to recall the rise of the ‘dynas- 
ty,’ the ambition, and perhaps also the neccssi- 
ties, of him whose successor threatens the world 
with so much evil. I need hardly remind my 
readers of the hatred borne by the young, ar- 


minute, or two words in 

each second. Therefore, 

when an echo repeats 

seven syllables, the re- 
flecting object is 1142 feet distant; for since 
sound travels at the rate of 1142 feet per second, 
the distance from the speaker to the reflecting 
object, and again from the latter to the former, is 
is twice 1142. When the echo returns fourteen 
syllables, the reflecting object must be 2284 feet 
distant, and so on. A famous echo is said to be 
in Woodstock Park, Oxford. It repeats seven- 
teen syllables in the daytime, and twenty at 
night ; when the air being somewhat denser, the 
sound does not travel quite so fast. There is also 
a remarkable echo on the north side ot Shepley 
church, in Sussex, that repeats distinctly twenty- 
one syllables. One at Roseneath, near Glasgow, 
repeats a tune played with a trumpet three times. 


| 
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communities of Spanish-American origin au | 
are so numerous in this Western World. Wheth- 
these communities 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MY COUSIN MAUD. 
A PASTORAL, ELEGIAC BALLAD. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


The sun had tinged the western sky, 
The hum of busy life was still; 

The silent stream flowed swiftly by, 
Yet ceased to turn the idle mill. 


So faint, ro soft the evening breeze, 

The limpid waters scarce were stirred ; 
Nor e’en amongst the forest trees 

The rustling of a leaf was heard. 


The barn was closed, where al) day long 
The busy thresher plied his flail, 

And every bird had ceased his song, 
Save one lone, tuneful nightingale. 


The moon (fair empress of the night), 
In the dim twilight faintly shone; 

While countless stars of lesser light, 
Came bashful, peeping, one by one. 


Nature lay hushed in dreamy sleep, 
No sound disturbed the day’s decline, 
fave the faint bleating of the sheep, 
The distant lowing of the kine. 


When from our cottage, Maud and I, 
Joined hand in hand, together strolled, 
To saunter in the copse pear by, 
Or count the sheep in yonder fold. 


Or, if perchance of fancy led, 
To ramble to the river side, 
And gaze inte its glossy bed, 
Or watch its ever-flowing tide. 


For we were cousins, Maud and I, 

Since hilah we'd +, +h played, 
Caroling neath the summer sky, 

Or culling wild flowers in the glade. 


Since childhood ?—we were children then— 
Though years had passed so swiftly o'er, 

That Maud could number six and ten, 
And I could count near two years more. 


And during those few fleeting years, 
So close had our affections wove, 

We'd ne’er known lovers’ doubts or fears, 
Yet Maud and I had learnt to love. 


“See Maud,” said I, “‘ how smoothly on 
Those ever-moving waters flow? 
They come, they pass us, they are gone! 


Whence came they? Whither do they go? 


*‘ From some clear spring op mountain side 
This swollen river hath its source ; 
Thence to the sea its waters glide, 


Ne’er swerving from their destined course. 


** So swiftly speeds the life of man! 
So silently doth time pass by, 
The longest life is but a span— 
An atom—to eternity !” 


E’en as I spoke a passing breeze 
Rushed through the copse with whistling 
The leaves, torn ruthless from the trees, 
In showers fell fluttering to the ground. 


I gathered from the river's side, 

Both glistening with the falling dew, 
Two leaves—** This leaf is me,” I cried, 
** This smaller one, dear Maud, is you.” 


Into the stream the leaves I flung, 


We watched their course with childish glee, 


And close as they together clung, 
So clung my cousin Maud to me. 


Adown the stream they floated on, 
Still close together, side by side; 

An eddy whirled, and Maud’s was gone— 
Mine floated onward with the tide. 


We sighed, and thought the omen bad, 
Maud’s gentle eyes were filled with tears; 
I chid her that she looked so sad, 
Then kissed away her childish fears. 


Ah! ere another passing year 
Had clad the earth in living green, 
Sweet Maud was laid upon her bier ; 
She died ere she was seventeen. 


Consumption, watchful in its lair 
To plant its seeds in beauty’s bower, 
Nipped off the bud that bloomed so fair, 
Ere yet it blossomed to a flower. 


The seeds were sown that summer night, 
When loitering in the evening dew, 

We watched the leaflets in their flight, 
And Maud the fatal omen drew. 


How.many swift revolving years 


Have, since Maud’s funeral, past and gone! 


Yet still I mourn with silent tears 
The fate which left me sad and lone. 


One hope alone affords relief, 

And when my heart with pain is riven, 
Consoles me in my bitter grief— 

Tis that I'll meet my Maud in heaven! 


|sound, 
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MILLY LANE’S LOVE STORY. 


BY SUSAN Il. BLAISDELL. 

“ Anp you will not marry me, Milly ?” 

It was Ralph Evelyn who asked the question ; 
and I, Milly Lane, answered in my coolest and 
most independent manner. 

“No, I think not, Ralph.” 

“Nor tell me the reason of this rejection ?” 

He was very persistent, I thought. I would 
satisfy him. ‘I suppose it’s because—because I 
don’t like you well enough.” 

With what satistaction had I commenced that 
answer! And before it was uttered I found my- 
self faltering—found a faint and sudden flush 
warming my cheek. I turned my face suddenly 
away from the grave and quiet regards of Ralph’s 
blue eyes. 

“You do not like me, may I ask ?” 

“T said I did not like you well enough,” I re- 
plied rather quickly. 

He went on quietly, as if I had not spoken. 
“ May I ask what are your objections to me ?” 

Already my self-possession was beginning to 
desert me. This close, serious questioning was 
making me feel exceedingly uncomfortable. I 
had not prepared myself for it. And the last in- 
quiry above all confused me; for how could I 
tell him the truth? So I answered, coldly, “I 
can hardly tell you—” and turned a little more 
away from him. I wanted sadly to run off, then 
and there. Still fora moment he stood on the 
spot, regarding me still, as I felt, with those se- 
rious, questioning eyes. Finally— 

“You will excuse me, then, Milly,” he said, 
“for touching upon this subject. We will not 
speak of it again.” 

He turned from me and walked quietly away. 
A moment after I saw him riding lightly down 
the long avenue on his black horse Sancho, and, 
I dare say, looking as calm and dignified as if he 
had never been in love, or been rejected. 

The interview had had a strange turning-out, 
after all. It was he who, at the close, was self- 
possessed and collected, I who was annoyed and 
discomforted. Yes, it was strange, certainly! 
and a little provoking ; for I had promised my- 
self a certain degree of satisfaction in rejecting 
Ralph Evelyn —satisfaction for some little 
wounded vanity and self-love from which I had 
suffered at his hands. I had not thought how 
brief and fleeting my triumph would be; I had 
not cared, indeed ; I only thought of satisfying 
for the moment my girlish resentment towards 
him for what had always seemed to me like indif- 
ference—neglect—when I had longed secretly, 
and longed in vain, for his friendship and confi- 
dence. Where was my triumph now ? 

With the crimson still burning in my cheeks, 
I heard Cousin Harry’s light voice calling me 
from the foot of the stairs: “ Milly! are you up 
there ?” 

I was glad to escape from myself. Iran down 
stairs. ‘ Do you want me?” I asked. 

The morning was so fine, he wanted to be out 
of doors. Would I walk with him ¢ 

Of course I would. I got my bonnet and went. 
We walked a mile or two, I suppose, and all this 
time I was thinking of Ralph, and getting warm 
and cross, and uncomfortable, and all the time 
Harry Graham was talking away to me in his al- 
ternately gay and sentimental style, till I grew, 
for the first time, weary of the very sound of his 
voice, and would have given almost anything to 
be out of its reach. And the morning ended by 
my going home, shutting myself up in my room, 
and having a good cry. 

We were all at my uncle Maurice Eldon’s— 
Ralph Evelyn (who was my uncle’s ward), 
Cousin Harry, and myself—for the midsummer 
holidays. I had reached there first, and had 
helped Uncle Maurice and his sister Patty, my 
good-natured old-maid aunt, to brighten up the 
quiet old home against Ralph’s home-coming. 
It was not till three days after my arrival that 
Ralph and Harry came, reaching the Uplands 
within two hours of each other. 

I had seen Ralph Evelyn twice before, 
that was all, and then I had hardly spoken to 
him ; so that we were almost like utter strangers 
to each other now. I found hima young man of 
twenty-two, tall and robust in figure, with a fine 
rather than a handsome face, a manner gentle- 
manly and courteous, but reserved and quiet. So 
reserved, so quiet, that it quite awed me; and, 
with something like relief, I turned to listen to 
the lively, careless, rattling talk of gay Harry 
Graham. Little reserve or quiet was there in 


the composition of Cousin Harry. Witty, good- 
humored and eloquent, he was pronounced by 
everybody to be one of the most entertaining 
and agreeable companions in the world. Men- 
tally I endorsed the world’s opinion, and from 
morning till night Harry and I were with each 
other, riding, walking, singing, reading, or talk- 
ing—and Harry was a capital talker. 

Sometimes—not often—Ralph joined us, and 
always treated me gracefully and courteously, as 
he should treat his guardian’s niece and guest ; 
but somehow there was something in his manner 
that put an infinite distance between us—that 
made him seem infinitely my superior, and ren- 
dered me humble, childish, insignificant. He 
took no more notice of me than was absolutely 
necessary ; and I, a little creature of seventeen, 
who used to be petted, and flattered, and made 
much of, hardly knew what to make of this indif- 
ference. I rather resented it ; then gradually, des- 
pite the resentment, I found myself, day by day, 
wishing more earnestly that Ralph would give me 
his friendship, would treat me more as an equal 
and less asa child. I thought if he would, that 
I could learn to like him better than I liked my 
gay, rattling Cousin Harry. Buthe did no such 
thing! And so, by-and-by, a little feeling of 
pique and mortification began to steal into my 
heart, as Ralph went his calm and quiet way, 
taking no more heed of me than the beautiful 
moon would take of a child that longed to reach 
it. Ismile to think of it now; but I grew not 
slightly petulant and offended, and was begin- 
ning to say to myself that if Ralph chose to be 
so lordly and grand, and treat me like a baby, J 
didn’t care; when— 

When, on that September morning of which I 
have written, walking with me under the old elm 
below the lawn, he asked me if I would marry 
him. I suppose I was too much astonished to 
speak at first, and perhaps it was not to be won- 
dered at. Then my startled ideas suddenly set- 
tled and collected themselves together again. I 
was, at that moment, conscious of a deeper fecl- 
ing of resentment than ever towards him; then 
my childish dignity rose up rebellious against this 
sudden condescension of his.. So long le 
had passed by unnoticing me, as if Ihad been a 
child, a baby, and now, suddenly, by some unac- 
countable whim, he would honor me with the 
title of wife. 

I would not stop to think how dear that title 
would be; I dared not. I thought of wounded 
dignity and self-love, and I coolly declined his 
offer. 

He said nothing—only walked on by my side, 
under the elms, and walked on, and would have 
continued to do so for another half-hour, I be- 
lieve, if I would have stayed there. But I went 
straight up from the elms, over the lawn, to the 
porch of the old house. There he stayed me. 
He had been silent all the way up. Now, linger- 
ing in the doorway, he said: “ And so you will 
not marry me, Milly ?” 

I have written all that followed. How I cool- 
ly persisted in my refusal, and how he, with si- 
lent acquiescence, left me, and went riding away 
on Sancho. 

The heart of a woman is often a puzzle to her- 
self. Mine was that morning. With the cool- 
est, the most obstinate determination, I had twice 
said “‘no” to Ralph’s question; then, with his 
serious, searching eyes scanning my face, I had 
trembled and wavered, yet continued to refuse 
him. And all the morning, listening to Harry 
Graham’s careless, rattling talk, my thoughts 
were wandering away to Ralph Evelyn—recall- 
ing his voice, his glance, his quiet, serious words ; 
and I thought, as I had thought many a time 
before, of the difference between him and every- 
body else whom I had ever seen, and how much 
better he was than J, and how good it was of 
him, afier all, to ask such a vain, childish, friv- 
olous thing as I to be his wife. My presumption, 
in behaving as I had done, was ridiculous. And 
so I went home and had a good cry in my own 
room, and when it was all over I felt better. 1 
think, too, when it was over I was less a child 
than before—at least, it seemed to me so. I felt 
softened—subdued. I wondered at my late 
petulance. 

Aunt Patty came into my room. “ My dear, 
dinner is almost ready,” said ; and then, looking 
at mea little sharply through her spectacles— 
“but what’s the matter with the child’s eyes? I 
do believe she’s been crying.” 

It would have been of little use to deny the 
fact. “ Yes, Aunt Patty, I have been crying,” I 
assented in a low voice; and I felt almost ready 
to begin again—indeed, the tears began to gather 


even asI spoke. “I think I wont come downto 
dinner,” I concluded. For I could not have met 
Ratph, with that tell-tale face of mine, so soon 
after all that had passed. 

My aunt regarded me with rather a sober and 
perplexed air. “My dear, something has oc. 
curred to disturb you,” she began. At that mo- 
ment there was a light step, a cheerful whistle in 
the hall below, and Harry Graham called “ Aunt 
Patty !” 

She answered him. 

“‘Where’s Milly ? I want her!” were his next 
words. 

I shook my head. “Tell him I can’t come, 
Aunt Patty,” I said. “ Tell him I’m tired—I’yo 
a headach thing or other; only I can’t 


come now.” 

She looked at me dubiously—came a little 
nearer. “My dear, it’s very odd—very odd, 
indeed! 1 don’t know what to make it; this 
is something very unusual for you. And really, 
Milly, if you don’t come down to dinner, I shall 
think you are ill. Now I think Of it, your uncle 
was saying this morning that you didn’t look 
well at all.” 

“Tam quite well, aunt.” 

“ But, my dear, if you can’t eat your dinner—” 

“Dear Aunt Patty, I will come down to din- 
ner,” I said, hastily, “only pray don’t say any- 
thing about—” 

“ Well, no, Milly, wont,” consented my aunt 
seriously ; “ but at the same time it’s very odd! 
very odd, indeed !” 

With a grave and wondering look she went 
down stairs ; and I proceeded to bathe my face 
and re-arrange my hair. I thought, after all, my 
presence would be better than my absence ; per- 
haps it would create less remark. And so, though 
looking a good deal paler than usual, and with 
eyes somewhat heavier, I went below. 

Ralph had not come yet, and I was glad. 
Neither Uncle Maurice nor Harry noticed my 
paleness, or my red eyes, and Aunt Patty made 
no further remark on the subject. We sat down 
to dinner without Ralph, and I had hoped we 
should have finished our repast before he came, 
but it was not half concluded when he made his 
appearance. 

I did not look up when he entered; I do not 
think he even looked towards me. He took his 
place quietly, quietly answered the various ques- 
tions put to him respecting the nature of his oc- 
cupations, and of his whereabouts during the 
morning, and then proceeded in silence with his 
repast. 

Directly it was finished he went up to his 
room—to write letters, he told Uncle Maurice ; 
and for the next three hours he remained there. 
Then he descended again, left the house, and was 
gone until after tea. When that meal was over, 
and we were all seated in the porch, with the full 
moonlight shining around us, he came back. He 
had been to post his letters, he said, and had ta- 
ken tea at Deacon Marshall’s. Then he took a 
seat by Aunt Patty, and talked with her and 
Uncle Maurice, and Harry; and I, sitting upon 
the doorstep with my head resting against the arm 
of my uncle’s chair, listened in silence. But 
only for a little while; by-and-by I tried to steal 
away. Uncle Maurice, perceiving my move- 
ments, just put his hand on my head. “ Where 
are you running away to, Milly ?” he said. 

I sat still then. “ Nowhere, uncle,” I an- 
swered. 

“ What is the matter with you this evening, 
my dear?” he asked ; “ you don’t talk. I haven’t 
heard you speak since morning, I believe.” 

“1 am doing better, uncle; I am listening.” 

He smiled, stroked my head, and presently 
went on conversing with Ralph. I do not know 
whether Ralph ever looked my way—I don’t 
think he ever did; and we two never spoke a 
word to each other while we sat there. But by- 
and-by he said, speaking to Aunt Patty and un- 
cle, that he was going away the next morning to 
spend the rest of his vacation with a sick friend, 
who had written to request his presence, and 
that probably he should go directly back to col- 
lege from there, at the end of the vacation, so 
that he should not see home again for some 
time. 

They were all sorry to lose him ; for my uncle 
and aunt were very proud of him, and gay Harry 
Graham held him in real esteem and reverence. 
They all said how sorry they were, and I was 
silent; but they were all so busy thinking of and 
talking with him that they never noticed it. But 
I think he did; and a while after, when we were 
all about to separate, he stood by me a moment 
at the table where we lit our candles, and said to 
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me in his calm, low tone, “I suppose I must bid 
you good-by to-night, Milly. I shall probably 
be off very early in the morning, before any of 
the household are about.” 

So we shook hands silently, and said “ good- 
by,” and went our separate ways, and I did not 
sce him again for three months. A week after 
Harry Graham went also, but I stayed sometime 
longer with Uncle Maurice and Aunt Patty at 
the Uplands. They would have kept me with 
them always, and hardly would part with me at 
all; but my home was in a country village some 
thirty miles away, and I was going to school 
there, so that after the holidays were over I was 
forced to go back. But even if it had been oth- 
erwise, I do not think I could have stayed at the 
Uplands any longer, knowing that Ralph was 
coming back again. 


But when Christmas time came, they would 
have me at the Uplands; and Uncle Maurice 
himself came for me, so that I could not refuse. 
He took me away from my lonely little room at 
good Mrs. Archer’s, where I was boarding, and 
carried me, mufiled in all the shawls and buffa- 
loes his little cutter would hold, back through a 
drifting snow-storm to the old house I had left 
in the summer. It looked differently enough, 
now. In the place of the warm moonlight nights, 
and open doors and windows, and the full, dusky 
foliage of tree and vine whispering and rustling 
in the warm south night-winds, there were white 
drifts and leafless elms without, and wild airs 
wailing drearily about the old place; but within, 
great, comfortable, old-fashioned rooms, with 
bright lights and warm fires, and the very spirit 
of the gay Christmas tide reigning there. 

It was evening when we reached the Uplands. 
The windows were bright with the glow of cheer- 
ful fires within, that shone through the heavy, 
half closed draperies far out along the snowy 
drive. Oar sleigh-bells rang out merrily as we 
drove up, and the hall door was opened directly, 
showing, in the full blaze of radiance that poured 
out upon us, the figures of Aunt Patty and Har- 
ry Graham, and three or four more—who they 
were I could not distinguish—ready to receive 
us. Through the parlor-door were visible sev- 
eral others, for there were other guests at the 
Uplands besides myself and Harry Graham, 
who came springing down the steps to help me 
out of the sleigh. He shook hands with me 
heartily, and led me quickly up to the hall-door, 
where Aunt Patty was ready to welcome me. 
Beyond her a tall and elegant figure appeared, 
in the broad light that dazzled me so; a graceful 
and lovely woman—girl she could hardly be 
called, although she could not have been more 
than three-and-twenty—who moved forward a 
little curiously to look at me. I just distinguished 
the sweeping dress of black velvet, the tall figure, 
the splendid head with braided coils of black 
hair encircling it like a coronet—heard a sweet 
bat somewhat proud and careless voice saying, 
“Ts that Miss Janet? What a little creature! 
She is quite a child—isn’t she, Ralph?” 

She bent down and kissed me lightly on the 
forehead, and my aunt told me she was Miss 
Rivers, a relative of Ralph Evelyn’s family, and 
then Miss Rivers turned to reenter the parlor, 
saying how dreadful chilly it was, and that she 
should think that little girl (meaning me) must 
be nearly frozen ; and finally, as she moved out 
of the way, I saw Ralph himself waiting to wel- 
come me. 

We just shook hands; he said he was glad to 
see me. How he looked I do not know, for I 
did not dare raise my eyes, ang when he released 
my hand, I ran directly up stairs to change my 
snowy dress. 

There were a dozen people to be introduced to 
when I came down again, and beyond them all I 
saw Ralph and Miss Rivers bending over a dis- 
tant table, examining the books that lay upon it, 
and talking together with an air of interest. 
Some witty remark she made elicited from him a 
laugh of half-subdued merriment. It was the 
first I had ever heard from his lips. How his 
face brightened! Directly it grew thoughtful 
again; I thought it became, gradually, almost 
sid. He turned over the leaves of a volume he 
held with an air of abstraction, then raised his 
head and looked up the room, seeing me whore I 
stood near the door. I turned hastily to my 
aunt, who was addressing some remark to me, 
and after that Ralph and I never spoke to or 
even looked at cach other, I believe, during the 
evening. 

That evening I heard it whispered that Ralph 
Evelyn and Miss Rivers were lovers; that if not 


actually affianced, there was no douwbt that they 
soon would be; and their affairs were discussed, 
and the noble air of the gentleman and the beau- 
ty of the lady commented upon—even the wed- 
ding dress was conjectured upon, and the prob- 
able amount of property that the bride would 
receive from her father. 

I had no reason to doubt it atall. Why should 
It She was so beautiful, so commanding, so 
distinguished in appearance, how could he help 
admiring hert I looked at them—they were to- 
gether all the evening—she was sitting at the 
piano, and ho leaning over her chair. They 
were a handsome pair—Ralph Evelyn and Miss 
Rivers. I said so to myself, with the tears gath- 
ering in my eyes, and then brashed the heavy 
drops hastily away, wondering what I was cry- 
ing for. 

I was in the midst of a merry group a mo- 
ment after, listening to a ludicrous story which 
one of them was telling, and for the next two 
hours I had no moment alone. My uncle was 
in his merriest humor, Aunt Patty smiling and 
affable as possible, and Harry gayer, handsomer, 
more witty and eloquent than ever. Everybody 
else, in consequence, was in the best possible 
flow of spirits; and a happy company it was at 
the Uplands. 

For a moment or two, near the close of the 
evening, Ralph stood by my side, and we were 
apart from the other guests. We both felt a cer- 
tain sense of constraint, I think, that kept us si- 
lent at first; but presently he said, “you have 
been well, I hope, since I saw you?” 

I had been well, I told him. 

He spoke in a lower tone: “ Will you con- 
sider it presumption, Milly, if I tell you again, 
as I wished to all the evening, how glad I am to 
see you here once more ?” 

My heart beat fast. I felt the color rising in 
my cheeks. He was really glad to see me! I 
believe he read something of my feelings in my 
face, in my eyes that I just raised for one instant, 
hurriedly, half glad and yet half shrinkingly, to 
his. I do not know what that glance taught 
him, but a sudden beam of pleasure, of satisfac- 
tion, lightened his countenance. His hand 
touched mine for an instant with a gentle and 
almost involuntary clasp, and then instantly re- 
leased it. ‘ Thank you, Milly,” was all that he 
said. At that moment Miss Rivers summoned 
him away. 

He went. My heart, that had been so light a 
moment before, grew dall and cold again. I re- 
membered what I had heard whispered. What 
mattered it, after all, if Ralph was glad to see 
me? What right had he to speak to me so? 
What reason had I to be pleased and happy in 
listening to him? 

I avoided him afterwards, and in the midst of 
the gay confusion that reigned there, I did not 
speak to him for three days. Miss Rivers might 
have noticed it—I think no one else did. I never 
even looked at him if I could help it, and she 
kept him by her side almost continually. 


The depth of the snow that had fallen on the 
night of my arrival kept us all housed for three 
days—long enough, in most cases, to weary the 
patience of the gayest of guests, shut within the 
walls of an old country-house—but there was no 
weariness, for a wonder, among the guests at 
the Uplands. But at the end of that time the 
roads were broken and levelled. The fields were 
white and smooth and hard, for it was intensely 
cold, and the great pond in the neighborhood 
was covered with one sheet of solid ice. This 
was an opening for an acceptable variation in the 
amusements of the guests, and they eagerly im- 
proved it. All were glad to get out-of-doors ; 
and the mornings were occupied now with skat- 
ing for the gentlemen and with sledging for the 
ladies, and the evenings, or a portion of them, 
devoted to sleigh-rides by moonlight, alternating 
with billiards, charades, and music, and some- 
times stories told by the library-fire. Miss Riv- 
ers kept Ralph beside her through it all; and I, 
shrinking from both, remained with some of the 


‘other guests. 


But one moonlight evening, when I thought 
they were all gone out, I went into the parlor, 
that was lighted only by the glow of a brilliant 
coal-fire in the grate, and seated myself by a win- 
dow, in one of the deep and dusky recesses of 
the old-fashioned apartment. With the great 
curtain half drawn, I leaned back against their 
massive damask folds, and, a little wearied, and 
not a little sad and dispirited, gradually gave 
myself up to a train of thought such as, during 
these days, I seldom found time to indulge in. A 
great Indian screen shaded the light of the fire 


from that part of the room where I sat, and its 
glow played only on the ceiling and over the op- 
posite walls. The dusk increased around me, 
and my reverie grew deeper, with the growing 
darkness, that seemed all the deeper for the soft 
brightness of the fall moonlight that shone over 
the landscape without, but did not penetrate 
here. There was a sound that startled me, pres- 
ently—a gentleman’s footsteps slowly descending 
the hall stairs, and entering the parlor where I 
was. I could not see him when he entered the 
door—it was not visible from my retreat—but as 
soon as he crossed the room towards the fire, I 
saw that it was Ralph. He had not gone with 
the party then, as I had thought. 

I kept silence. He crossed to the fire and 
stood there for a few moments, hidden by the 
screen. I half arose, wishing to escape; but at 
that moment he issued from behind the screen, 
and commenced slowly to pace the floor to and 
fro. I sank back in my seat. He would go 
presently, I thought. But he did not go; in- 
stead he continued his walk—and by-and-by, 
unconscious of its previous occupation, came 
slowly up into the recess of the bow-window. I 
rose up then, and he stopped short. He could 
just discern the outline of my figure and fea- 
tures as I could his, in the faint light from the 
window. 

“You here, Milly!" he said, in a low and 
somewhat surprised tone. “I thought—” 

He paused. “ Yes, it is I,” I answered. I 
hesitated a moment, and then made a motion to 
pass him. 

“Nay—do not let me disturb you,” he said, 
quietly. “Idid not know you were here, or I 
should not have intruded—” 

At that moment we heard the sound of sleigh- 
bells ringing along the drive, and stopping at the 
hall-door. The next instant two of the older la- 
dies of our party entered the parlor, and bustled 
up to the fire, which, from their early return, 
seemed more attractive to them than a sleigh- 
ride in the cold atmosphere of a winter night. 

“ What is the matter with Miss Rivers ?” said 
one of them, as they entered and crossed the 
room without observing us, “she seemed to me 
to be perfectly unapproachable this evening— 
more lofty than ever.” 

The other laughed. ‘Miss Rivers? O, she’s 
cross, because, I suppose, Mr. Evelyn went with 
somebody else instead of her.” 

“T thought that was it. A lover’s quarrel, I 
suppose—for they are attached to each other, are 
they not, Mrs. Merton *” 

“QO, there’s no doubt of that. I believe they’re 
engaged ; at any rate, Miss Clavering says so, 
and she’s generally pretty correct about such re- 
ports. But come, let’s get off our wrappers—I 
hate to sit with them on.” 

The two gossips vanished from the apartment. 
Their conversation had been so brief, so rapid, 
had taken us so by surprise, that neither of us 
had stirred from the spot where we stood. Now, 
with my recollection coming back, I felt the 
color rising painfully in my cheek. 

“ Milly,” said Ralph, quietly, “do you believe 
this nonsense that we have just listened to? 
Have you heard it before ?” 

“T have heard it before,” I answered. 

“I suppose the report has gained some ground, 
then. But it is false. I should not wish any 
one to believe it, and least of all, you. Milly, 
will you tell me if you have given it credit ?” 

I felt my cheeks growing warmer. “Yes, I 
believed it,” I answered. 

“ Miss Rivers is my cousin,” he said; “we 
have been companions from our childhood —this 
accounts for our intimacy. But instead of mar- 
rying me, Eleanor will shortly be united to a 
gentleman to whom she has been engaged for 
the past year.” 

I stood silently by his side a moment, feeling 
the color flushing and fading still in my face, 
then I moved forward. 

“ You are going!” he said. “ Milly, will you 
not grant me one moment ?” 

I paused—still silent, and with pulses hardly 
steady. My heart beat fast. He went on: 

“ You have avoided me lately, Milly ! Why?” 

I did not speak directly. 

“Why?” he asked again, in his gentle way. 

“ Because-—I thought—” 


I did not finish, and he did not urge me. He 


knew—he felt, I believe, what it was thet I could 
not say. He stood regarding me for a moment, 
with a glance of kindly interest, that I felt rather 
than saw. Presently he spoke. 

“ We are friends, are we not ?”’ he asked. 
“Ralph, I should 


The tears filled my eyes. 


hardly think you would care whether we were 
friends or foes,” I uttered. 


“T do, Milly,” he said gently, “I do care. 
Why should I not? For me, you are not 
changed from what you were three orfour months 
ago; and—” he spoke half-tenderly, half-archly 
—‘“‘although Milly does not like me, I am going 
to try and make her care as much for me as I do 
for her. May 1?” 

I do not think I made him any answer; I do 
not think he wanted any. I only just put my 
hand in his, and he held it there fur a moment, 
in a close and kindly pressure, and then, more of 
our party coming in from their moonlight excur- 
sion, he let me go, and I ran up stairs. 


I think we were both the best of friends after 
that. I know that I was quietly yet perfectly 
happy; that between Ralph and myself there 
was no barrier of pique, or coldness, or misun- 
derstanding ; and when other people, who did 
not know anything about Ralph, and failed, as I 
had done once, to comprehend or understand 
him, and spoke of Mr. Evelyn’s peculiarity, his 
reserve, then I would look up and meet Rulph’s 
smile, and look through his clear eyes into hia 
proud, and noble, and loving heart, thinking 
they were to be pitied for being blind to the sun- 
shine that fell so broad, and full, and genial upon 
my path—the sunshine of his friendship, his con- 
fidence—yes, and his affection. For Ralph 
loved me earnestly and dearly; a great deal 
more dearly than I deserved—spite of my child- 
ish resentment in a time that was now past. And 
when the rest of those pleasant Christmas holi- 
days were over—how beautiful they were to mo! 
—when the party at the Uplands broke up, and 
Ralph and I went our separate ways again, it 
was no longer in estrangement, but in the happy 
hope of another meeting at no very distant day ; 
a meeting in which the promise which he had 
won from me there should be fulfilled, and we 
should commence a future life in mutual love and 
truth together. 


We look back together sometimes, now, and 
smile over the remembrance of those midsum- 
mer holidays that we passed at the Uplands so 
long ago, in each other’s society ; when he and 
I, though dwelling under the same roof, were al- 
most as strangers ; and yet I know that the first 
time we ever mentioned it, in our reminiscences, 
he was half-reluctant and unwilling to allow that 
he thought me only a little, childish, babyish crea- 
ture, dreading such words as sense and reason, 
and caring only for the companionship of 
such a gay, boyish, rattling fellow as Harry 
Graham. 

“What made you change your mind so sud- 
denly ?” I asked, laughing. 

“I began to study you, I suppose, Milly,” 
was his smiling answer. 


And so the mistakes and misunderstandings of 
those days are over, and like a great many others 
who have known them, I suppose, as well as our- 
selves, we are happy at last. Harry Graham is 
married ; Miss Rivers is married, too, and we 
are very good friends. My uncle and aunt are 
as happy and hospitable as ever, in their old house 
at the Uplands ; and Ralph and I go there two 
or three times every year, to rest for a season in 
the dear fumiliar places that, I suppose, are 
in a manner dearer than any others in the world 
to us, for the happiness that we so ncarly missed, 
and gladly found there. 


DRESS AND APPEARANCE, 


Indissolubly connected with the topic of per- 
sonal appearance is the momentous one of dress, 
and it would be difficult to give a better illustra- 
tion of its importance than an anecdote related of 
Gérard, the famous French painter. When a 
very young man, he was the bearer of a letter of 
introduction to Lanjuinais (the distinguished 
leader of the Girondists), and, in the careless- 
ness or confidence of genius, he repaired to the 
(then) imperial counsellor’s house very shabbily 
attired. His reception was extremely cold; but 
in the few remarks that dropped from him in the 
course of conversation, Lanjuinais discovered 
such striking proofs of talent, good sense and 
amiability, that, on Gérard’s rising to take leave, 
he arose too, and accompanied his visitor to the 
ante-chamber. The change was so striking that 
Gérard could not avoid an expression of sur- 
prise. ‘My young friend,” said Lanjuinais, 
anticipating the inquiry, “we receive an un- 
known person according to his dress, and part 
with him according to his merit.” — Titan. 


+ > 


Sir Peter Lely made it a rule never to look at 
a bad picture, having found by experience that 
whenever he did so, his pencil took a hint from 
it. Let us always apply the same rule to bad 
books and bad company. 
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FRENCH PICTURES OF AMERICAN CHARACTERS. 

We publish on these two opening pages a curious pic- 
ture, drawn and engraved in France, as a specimen of 
French art and French conception of American histor- 
ical personages. It was drawn by Henri Valentin, a 
distinguished French artist, and engraved by Best, 
Hotelin & Co., the most successful wood-engravers of 
Paris. It was sent us by a French commercial house 
with which we have had dealings, and was probably 
got up expressly for us, and intended to be highly 
complimentary to this country. Some of the heads 
are successful likenesses, but others are wide of the 
mark, and most amusing mistakes have occurred in 
the names and titles of the personages represented, 
the whole being printed from the original French 
wood-block. ‘The central compartment is occupied by 
a charming sketch of Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France, in the hey-day of her youth and beauty, sur- 
rounded by the royal children, before coming events 
had cast their shadows on her lovely face. In this 
sketch we see feminine beauty and grace can triumph 
even over the folly of fashion, for the young queen 
wears the most irrational of head-dresses. Her pic- 
ture is probably introduced from the association of the 
royal family with the American Revolution, an associ- 


as authority. Our great men have suffered most (pic- 
torially) at the hands of their own countrymen. Even 
now, in the days of the daguerreotype and photograph, 
which leaves no excuse for unfaithful likenesses, we 
are constantly shocked at infamous caricatures pub- 
lished as authentic portraits of cotemporaries. It is 
curious to study the array of American faces in this 
picture reflected in a French mirror. It is like reading 
one’s productions translated into a foreign tongue. 


BARON HUMBOLDT. 

Frederick Henry Alexander Humboldt, whore death 
recently occurred, was born in Berlin, September 14, 
1769. He was educated with a view to employment 
in the direction of the government mines. In 1792 he 
was appointed assessor to the Mining Board, a post 
which he shortly exchanged for that of a Director of 
the works at Baireuth. In 1795 he relinquished those 
duties for the purpose of pursuing the study of chem- 
istry, botany, geology and galvanism, the last of these 
anew science. After preparing his mind for these 
studies, he made a journey with Hatler to Northern 
Italy to study the volcanic theory of rocks in the 
mountains of that district, and in 1797 started for Na- 
ples with Bach for a similar purpose. Being com- 


in March, 1801, for Carthagena, in order to proceed 
thence to Panama. The season being unfavorable 
they remained at Bogota until September, when they 
croseed the Cordillera de Quindin, and reached Quito 
the 6th of January, 1802. They spent eight months 
in exploring the valley of Quito. On the 23d of June, 
they climbed Chimborazo, and reached a height of 
19,300 feet—a point of the earth higher than that 
which had hitherto been ascended. Humboldt next 
crossed the high chain of the Andes to the Pacific, 
passing thence through Lower Peruto Lima. In Jan- 
uary, 1803, he sailed for Mexico, visited its chief cities, 
ond depentet for Valladolid, traversed the province of 
Mechracan, and reaching the Pacific coast near Jorullo, 
returned to Mexico, where he stayed some months. 
In January, 1804, he embarked for Havana from Vera 
Cruz, remained there a short time, went thence to 
Philadelphia, where he remained two months, and 
finally returned to ers landing at Havre in Au- 
gust, 1804, richer in collections of objects, but etpe- 
cially in observations on the great field of natural 
sciences, in botany, zoology, geology, geography, sta- 
tistics and ethnogrephy, than any preceding traveller. 
He took up his residence at Paris in order to prepare 
the results of his rerearches for the public eye, where 


Keeping pace with the of 
of investigation, his advancing years bebelf 
accumulation of knowledge as filled the 
amazement, while his powers of systema, 
ment and of scientific deduction never {qj 
last he read the great book of creation Dot 
ments, but as a grand and harmonions whol. 
spent the last remnant of his strength in jay 
its majestic meaning for the benefit of his 4 
And although he leaves behind him none j 
World, and but one in the new, who can cla 
as his successor, science will not falter jp ber 
the extinction of her greatest luminary, He 
foundations of the work too secur ¥, and 
pulse which it received from his hand was 
for it to fail of completion. The work » 
without him, but the world will never 

the first half of the nineteenth century ay the 
Humboldt.— Boston Daily Advertiser, 


The greatest men have not always the bey 
many indiscretions may be pardoned to a by 
ardent imagination. he prudence and dip 
a cold heart are not worth half so much asi 
of an ardent mind. 
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ation fatal so far as their personal fortunes were con- 
cerned. The full-length portraits of Washington in 
civil and military costumes, are unsatisfactory, though 
based on American authorities. The heads of Clay, 
Calhoun, Jackson and Green are better, though oe 
ing in character and expression. That of Benjamin 
Franklin, “‘ President of Pennsylvania,” is recogniz- 
able, as are the heads of Knox and John Jay. “John 
Manhal, Ministerof Justice,” are a name and office 
unfamiliar to us. The “ doctor killed at Bunker Hill” 
is styled “ Varren,” a natural mistake in French, 
whose alphabet does not embrace the letter W. We 
cannot conscientiously declare that the French artist 
bas immortalized himself in his delineations of Daniel 
Webster and of James Knox Polk. His head of John 
Adam (*). President of the United States, is better 
than his likeness of John “Quency” Adams. The 
lower line contains the its of “ Alex. Hamilton, 


Minister of Finance” (Secretary of the Treasury), 
Joba Paul Jones, an Inconnu, or unknown (we are 
gure we don’t know who is meant), James Madison 
and Thomas Jefferson. It is unfair, however, to criti- 
cize a production honestly intended to be complimen- 
tary, and the mistakes of which probably arise from 
catch-penny American publications 
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pelled to relinquish his plan on account of the war, he 
went to Paris, where he met with a most friendly re- 
ception, and made the acquaintance of Bonpland, just 
appointed naturalist to Baudin’s expedition, but the 
war compelled the postponement of the project. He 
then resolved to travel'in North Africa, and with 
Bonpland, had reached Marseilles for embarkation, 
when the events of the times again thwarted his inten- 
tion. The travellers now turned to Spain, where Hum- 


boldt was encouraged by the government to undertake | 


the exploration of Spanish America. On the 4th of 
June, 1799, Humboldt and Bonpland sailed from Co- 
runna, and on the 19th landed at Santa Cruz, Tene- 
riffe. They asceaded the peak and collected a number 
of new observations in the natural history of the isl- 
and. They then crossed the ocean and landed near 
Cumana on the 16th of July. They spent eighteen 
months in examining the territory of Venezuela, 
reached Caraccas in February, 1800. They left the 
seacoast near Puerto Cabello for the Orinoco, on 
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he began his series of gigantic publications in almost 
every department of science. Having visited Italy in 
1818, with Gay Lassac, and England in 1826, he re- 
turned and took up his residence in Berlin, where he 
enjoyed the personal favor and most intimate society 


| of the sovereign, was made Counsellor of State, and 


which they embarked in canoes and proceeded to the | 


extreme Spanish post, Fort San Carlos, and returned 


through an uninhabited wilderness. They then went 
to Havana where they stayed seven months and sailed 


{ | study of nature, none have labored with more 
to Cumana after having travelled thousands of miles | 


entrusted with more than one diplomatic mission. In 
1829 he visited Siberia and the Caspian Sea in com- 

any with Gustav Rose and Ehrenberg. The travel- 
ers accomplished a distance of 2142 geographical 
miles to the Chinese frontier. The activity of natural- 
ists is commonly directed either to accumulate rich 
materials in observations, or to combine such observa- 
tions in a systematic manner, so as to derive from 
their diversity one rational whole. He was most pop- 
ularly known by his “ Cosmos,” written in the even- 
ing of his life. He died in Berlin, on Friday, the 6th 
ot May, at the great age of 89 years. 

History will scarcely furnish us a parallel to the vast 
extent and range of the acquisitions of Humboldt. 
Few scientific men have spent so long a life in the 
vering energy to the very end, and it fell to the lot of 
none of those who preceded him to live in an age 
when the development of science was so universal and 
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PROFITS OF MISFORTUNE § long 

The compensations of calamity are mademppe vessel 
to the understanding after long intervals of isepanes no 
fever, a mutilation, a cruel disappointment, # 
wealth, a loss of friends, seem at the mo 
paid loss, and unpayable. The loss of « det 
wife, brother, which seemed nothing but 
somewhat later assumes the as of a 
genius ; for it commonly operates revolution 
way of life, terminates an epoch of il 
of youth which was waiting to be closed,! 
a wonted occupation, or a household, or 
ing, and allows the foundations of new 
friendly to the growth of character. It permis 
strains the formation of new acquaintances, ! 
of the first importance to the next yealt; 
man or woman who would have remained 
ny garden flower, with no room for its roo#®E 
much sunshine for its head, by the falling of 7% 
and the neglect of the gardener, is the 
of the forest, yielding shade and truit toa wide 
borhood of men.—merson. 
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REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF LONGEVITY. 

There is now residing in Waltham and in the towns 
in its immediate vicinity, a femily which, taking into 
= consideration both the numbers of which it is com- 

tending to my | water-tight joints | posed and the ages which they have acquired, presents 
at all events in the neighborhood of an instance seldom equalled in the annals of longevity. 
Hence we find wooden steam vessels They are the children of Wm. Wellington, who, in 
as wooden sailing vessels, whilst iron | the more juvenile —_ of Waltham, was for seventeen 
pa where well rivetted in the first instance, | years one of its selectmen, and whose homestead, 
eon liable to leaks or open joints when pro- | which still remains in the possession of the family, 
as] as when sails only are employed. being now occupied by one of his sons, is located in 
B 'hig the fine lines and beautiful model that | Trapelo. The names, ages, and places of residence 
with iron, especially at the stern-post | 


of the femily are as follows : 
water, makes this material far more efficient William, aged 89 years, now living in Lexington. 
Were than wood can possibly be, and this is 


| David, aged 87 years, now living in Lexington. Abra- 
. the reason = many propellers are so slow 
pubt th th 


WOODEN AND IRON VESSELS. 
-anortant advantage in the employment of 
an ae vessels, arises from the nature of the 


wer emplo ed,—unusual strains being con- 


rhinery- 


| ham, aged 85 years, now living in Waltham. Mary, 
satis e heavy timber stern-post married Phinehas Lawrence, of Lexington; died in 
“ which an engine shaft fifieen or sixteen inches | 1850, aged 74. Mr. Lawrence is still living, aged 84 
r + bas to revolve, abstracts from the surface of | years. Isaac, died (drowned) in 1798 aged 20 years. 
opelet the same breadth across its whole diam- | At the time of his death he was a member of the 
nd carries behind it a wave of water, which, | Senior class of Harvard University. Charles, aged 
eau the same speed as the vessel, leaves | 79 years, graduated at Harvard College in 1802, and 
very small proportion of the sectional area of_| is now pastor of the Unitarian Church at Templeton. 

ibed by the propeller blades really effi- | Alice, aged 77 years, wife of Jonas Clark, now living 
| in Waltham. Mr. Clark is also living, aged 82 years, 


av 
rel 


for the propulsion of the vessel, and hence it was 


THE BATTLE OF THE CRABS. 

Selecting them nearly equal in size, I dropped them, 
“naked as their mother bore them,” into a glass vase 
of sea-water. They did not seem comfortable, and 
carefully avoided each other. I then placed one of 
the empty shells (first breaking off its spiral point) 
between them, and at once the contest commenced. 
One made direct for the shell, poked into it an inquir- 
ing claw, and having satisfied his cautious mind that 
all was safe, slipped his tail in with ludicrous agility, 
and fastening on by his hooks, scuttled away, rejoic- 
ing. He was not left long in undisturbed possession. 
His rival approached with strictly dishonorable inten- 
tions; and they both walked round and round the 
vase, eyeing each other with settled malignity—like 
Charles Kean and Wigan in the famous duel of the 
“ Corsican Brothers.” No words of mine can describe 
our shouts of laughter at the ludicrous combat—one 
combatant, uneasy about his unprotected rear, the oth- 
er sublimely awkward in his borrowed armor. For 
the sake of distinctness, I will take a liberty with two 
actors’ names, and continue to designate our two crabs 
as Charles Kean and Alfred Wigan. C.K., although 
the blacker, larger and stronger of the two, was at the 
Ganbventage of being out of the shell, and was slow 


was droll to see Kean clutching the shell, vainly wait- 
ing for the stranger to protrude enough of his body to 
rmit of a good grasp and a tug; but the stranger 
new better. He-must have been worn out at last, 
however, for although I did not witness the feat, an 
hour afterwards, when I Jooked at them, I saw Kean 
comfortably in the stranger’s house. I changed them 
again; but again the usurpation was successful. On 
the third day I find recorded in my journal: “The 
crabs have been fighting and changing their abodes 
continually. C. K. is the terror of the other two, and 
Wigan is so subdued by constant defeats that he is 
thrown into a fluster if even an empty shell is placed 
near him; and although without a shell himself, 
which must make him very cold and comfortless in 
the terminal regions, he is afraid to enter an empty 
one. The terrors of the last two days have been too 
much for his nerves: one must almost question his 
perfect sanity ; he is not only beside his shell, but be- 
side himself. The approach of C. K. throws him 
into a trepidation, which expresses itself into the most 
grotesque efforts at escape.” 
I tried a new experiment. Throwing a good-sized 
whelk into the vase, I waited to see Kean devour the 
whelk in order to appropriate his shell; for the house 
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AMERICAN CHARACTERS. 


& long as the screw was buried in the dead wood 
vessel the speed obtained was low, and the per- 
not equal to paddle wheels. Iniron vessels 
Mern-post and rudder-post, not more than two 
"wide, the necessary strength being obtained 
ally of the vessel, are forged together in the 

of a frame, within which the propeller blades 


They are, probably, the oldest living married couple 
in Waltham. Betsey, aged 75 years, widow of Isaac 
Child, now living in Lexington. Seth, aged 73 years, 
now living in Waltham. Sybil, aged 71 years, widow 
of Loring Peirce, now living in Lexington. Marshall, 
aged 69 years, now living in Lexington. Danus, 
aged 65 years, now living on the old homestead in 
Waltham. Almira, aged 63 years, wife of Francis 
Bowman, now living in North Cambridge. Thas it 
will be seen that of a family of thirteen children, 
eleven are now living, whose ages range from 63 to 
89 years. Of the two deceased, one died a natural 
death at the age of 74 years ; the other being accident- 
ally drowned. Three brothers, the oldest of the fam- 
ily, have attained an aggregate of 262 years. The 
combined ages of the eleven living members of the 
family, amount to 837 years, being an average of over 


* circular boss or projection is forged on to the 
which being in front of the central boss of the 
» Abstracts nothing from the propelling area 
«crew, and leaves the whole diameter of the 
revolving in comparatively still water. The 
‘Stern is now a matter of much more im- 
with the screw than it was with paddles ; 
: the latter the formation of a wave behind 
vessel was merely a loss of power, with the 


eller that wave destroys the resistance that the 
r eh note to the water and makes the screw com- 
Y useless,—and hence it was that in some 

; propellers, when under canvass, the 
would absolutely drag her screw through the 
» the wave behind them moving as fast or faster 
Pitch of the screw.—Boston Commercial 


76 years to each person. Truly, this is an instance of 
leagovis of which we may in vain look for a parallel. 
m Sentinel. 


A true poet is nearly certain to be abused by savage 
critics. If, like Prometheus, he steals fire from heaven, 
he will have more vultares tearing his liver than 
brave old giant had. 


in coming to close quarters; at last, after many hesi- 
tations, approaches and retreats, he made a rush be- 
hind, seized the shell in his powerful grasp, while with 
his huge claw he hauled Wigan out, flung his discom- 
fited rival aside, and popped his tail into the shell. 
Wigan looked piteous for a few moments, but soon, 
his “soul in arms and eager for the shell,” he rushed 
upon his foe; and then came the tug of crabs. C.K. 
had too firm a hold; he could not be dislodged. I 
ked his tender tail, which was exposed through the 
roken shell, and he vacated, leaving Wigan once 
more in possession. But not long. Once more Wi- 
gan was clutched, hauled out and flung away. I then 
placed a smaller shell, but perfect, in the vase. Kean 
at once quitted his dilapidated roof, and ensconced 
himself in this more modest cottage, leaving Wigan 
to make himself comfortable in the ruin; which 


‘he did. 


The fun was not over yet. I placed a third hermit- 
crab in the vase. He was much smaller than the oth- 
ertwo. But his shell was larger than the one in 
which Kean had settled, as that unscrupulous crab 
quickly perceived, for he set about bullying the 
stranger, who, however, had a shell large enough to 
admit his whole body, and into it he withdrew. It 


he last stole, though better than the previous houses, 
by no means suited him. Mr. Bell, in his “ History 
of British Crustacea,” conjectures that the hermit- 
crab often eats the molluse in whose shell he is found ; 
a conjecture adopted by subsequent writers, although 
Mr. Bell owns that he never witnessed the fact. My 
observation flatly contradicted the conjecture. Kean 
clutched the shell at once, and poked in his interroga- 
tory claw, which, touching the operculum of the whelk, 
made that animal withdraw and leave an empty space, 
into which Kean popped his tail. In a few minutes 
the whelk, tired of this confinement, began to pro- 
trude himself, and in doing so gently pushed C. K. be- 
fore him. In vain did the intruder, feeling himself 
slipping, cling fiercely to the shell; with slow but ir- 
resistible pressure the mollusc ejected him. This was 
repeated several times, till at length C. K. gave up in 
despair, and contented himself with his former 

H. Lewes’s Sea-side Studies.” 


Let no man be too proud to work. Let no man be 
ashamed of a hard fist or a sunburnt countenance® 
Let him be ashamed only of ignorance and sloth. Let 
no man be ashamed of res. Let him only be 
ashamed of dishonesty an 


idleness. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assiefant Eprror. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One copy. one $2 50 


One copy, tWO 400 
Five copies, BED FORE. 900 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up 

Of Che Glad)... 20 00 


{G> One copy of BaLtou’s Picrortat, and one copy of 
Tax FLAG or ova Unton, together, $8 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The number of contributions we 
receive renders it impossible to state whether an article 
is accepted or not. 

H. D., Weston.—We cannot promise to return rejected 
manuscripts. 

L. S. Ontagon.—Binding of Pictorial $la volume. The 
drawing pencils are about $1 a dozen. 

Ewa V., Flushing, L. I.—The line 


** When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of war,” 


occurs in Nat. Lee's tragedy of Alexander the Great. 
The couplet, 


“ Domestic happiness, the only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall,” 
is by Cowper, and may be found in his ‘‘ Task.” 

Mecoanic, East Boston —Steam ferry boats. with rad- 
ders at each end, and their accom pani t 
and the floating bridges at ferries, which rise and fall 
with the tide, aided by counterbalancing weights on 
shore, are the invention of Robert Fulton. The spring 

jles now used to deaden the force of the blow as the 

at approaches the ferry, and to direct her course 
aright, are due to Robert L. Stevens, who introduced 
them in 1822. 

Voracer —Sebastian Cabot sailed from Bristol in the be- 
ginning of May, 1497, with one large ship and three or 
four smaller ones; and an ancient Bristol manuscript 
records the fact that, “in the year 1497, the 24th of 
June, or St. John’s day, was Newfoundland found by 
Bristol men, in a ship called the Matthew.” 

B. M.—A serpent making a complete ring is, in ancient 
sculpture, the emblem of eternity. The serpent has 
been regarded as the attribute of health, on account of 
its changing its skin every year and entering, as it 
were, on a new life, as we do on recovering from illness. 
On ancient medals, Hygeia, the Goddess of Health, is 
represented holding a serpent in her hand. A serpent 
on an altar is also symbotical of health. Envy is fre- 
quently represented by a female figure with a serpent 
gnawing her bosom. A tripod with a serpent on it is 
emblematical of the oracle of Delphi, and a serpent in 
circular coils is the symbol cf reflection. 

R. F., Gloucester, Mass.—Your dwarf pear-trees are pro- 
bably not set deep enough. The point of junction be- 
tween the scion and the etock should be set two inches 
below the surface of the soil; and, moreover, no crude 
manure should come in contact with roots. 


UNITED STATES AND THE WAR. 

This country, at the present moment, has 
nothing to fear or lose by the present belligerent 
aspect of matters abroad. Indeed, as far as we 
can see, the effect will be pecuniarily beneficial to 
us at the outset and fora considerable period, 
and unless England is necessarily involved in the 
active struggle, there can be no evil result to this 
country. But should Great Britain draw the 
sword and actually go to war with France, then 
it would be a matter of serious import to us, and 
our sympathies would of course be on the side of 
the mother country. 

The Russian treaty with France makes it ex- 
tremely probable that England will by-and-by 
become involved in the struggle, for though this 
treaty has been doubted and even partially de- 
nied, still it exists. The admission made that 
there exists a written engagement between Rus- 
sia and France, is enough, while the assertion 
that it contains nothing constituting a hostile al- 
liance against Europe is not to be depended 
upon. This secret engagement may at any time 
be transformed into an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive. The movement of the Russians to hold 
the other German nations in check by marching 
an army of observation towards them while Na- 
poleon is whipping the Austrians, shows that the 
latter power enters thoroughly into the war on 
the side of the French, and in the revisal of the 
map of Europe, which this war is intended to 
accomplish, Russia may be awarded the Dan- 
ubian principalities and possibly also Dalmatia 
and Constantinople. 

It will be at this stage of the question, after 
Austria has been beaten and compelled to accept 
such terms as the allies may dictate, that the 
peril of England, and that of the United States 
also, will commence. The allies will probably 
feel strong enough to ignore England in making 
a new map of the continent, but England can 
never consent for France and Russia to despoil 
Austria and Turkey to add to their already gi- 
gantic strength, nor will she even consent that 
Italy shall become a dependency of France and 
completely subordinate to that empire. But her 
protestations can be expected to avail little or 
nothing, and in the last resort the only move left 
her will be to make the best alliances she can on 
the continent, by taking the lead in a liberal 
movement for the overthrow of all despotic gov- 
ernments found there, 

England would need our aid rather than that 
we should grow rich on her misfortunes and 

elosses, and the continental cruisers would not 
know an American from an English merchant 


vessel. Our carrying trade would be so mingled 
with that of England that the distinguishing flag 
would be no protection, and within sixty days 
we should be in great danger of being entangled 
inextricably with the belligerents. This danger 
is yet in the distance, but it is in sight, and we 
must not overlook it in our calculations of the 
future. Under these circumstances it should be 
the policy of our government to be at least pre- 
pared for the worst; all our available naval re- 
sources should be improved, and every national 
vessel put in commission without regard to ex- 
pense, as prevention is after all the cheapest pol- 
icy in the world. 


+ 


JACOB ASTOR. 

He was a rich man, rich in money and landed 
possessions, that is; but all his wealth did not 
bring him an increase of happiness or even phy- 
sical enjoyments, for we are told that he was 
wretchedly anxious, all day long and half the 
night, lest some unfaithful agent should swindle 
him out of a few paltry dollars. He paid dearly 
for the possession of his enormous wealth. Mr. 
George B. Smith, now deceased, was for many 
years agent for Mr. Astor, chiefly employed in 
the collection of his rents, for which service Mr. 
Astor paid him $3000 a year. He collected 
$160,000 a quarter of rents alone, and these 
were a small part of his property ; Mr. Astor at 
the time of his death was worth $21,000,000. 
By his will, he gave his son, William B. Astor, 
$15,000,000, a part of which was the Astor 
House. The remainder of his property he gave 
away in legacies to different persons. From the 
time of Mr. Astor’s decease his son must have 
laid up $1,000,000 a year—for he was then rich, 
independently of what his father gave him, and 
is now doubtless worth $25,000,000! Mr. Astor 
was six months bedridden, and during all that 
time gave orders daily to Mr. Smith. He went 
once every day to see Mr. Astor, and William 
visited his father twico a day. Mr. Smith’s 
habit was to go into the sick room and quietly 
take a chair and sit down by the bedside. If Mr. 
Astor’s eyes were shut, he would sit about ten 
minutes, and if he still remained so, he would 
quietly leave the room. If Mr. Astor was awake, 
Mr. S. would tell him what he had done, and 
Mr. Astor would give him directions to govern 
him until the next visit. At one time Mr. Smith 
was appointed president of the Butchers’ and 
Drovers’ Bank, and Mr. Astor immediately sent 
for him. He told him that he could not be pres- 
ident of that bank and attend at the same time 
to his business ; and that he must resign, which 
he did. Smith should have done no such thing ; 
he had become necessary to Mr. Astor, and 
could have made his own terms and maintained 
his independence. 


SHIP BUILDING. 

American built ships and steamers sustain a 
very high reputation abroad, and many of the 
finest vessels in the commerce of Europe were 
the product of mechanical genius in this country. 
A noble steamship called the “ General Admi- 
ral” has just been completed in New York to 
fill an order from the Russian government. The 
papers of that city pronounce her to be the finest 
vessel of her class ever produced in Europe or 
America, and out of the princely sum paid for 
her by the Russian government, the builder, W. 
H. Webb, Esq., will clear two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, a very snug and pretty little 
sum! The fact that we can build the fastest and 
the best sailing vessels in the world has long 
been conceded, and now our mechanics are prov- 
ing that we are equally competent in regard to 
steamships. This is an important concession on 
the part of the old world, and must be the 
means of turning millions of money towards our 
shores that could never find its way here by any 
other channel of commerce. Ship building, in 
New England, has been rather overdone in the 
last two or three years, but we are told that it is 
now reviving again, and with a legitimate pros- 
pect of ample success. 


> 


THE CIRCUS CLOWN. 

We chanced in a few evenings since to the big 
tent pitched upon the grounds of the Public 
Garden, and witnessed the performance of a 
largely advertised circus company. With one 
exception the troupe was a very meagre one, and 
the entertainment below mediocrity ; but the 
purpose we have in referring to the matter at all 
is to speak of the clown. The individual who 
filled this part on the occasion alluded to, seemed 


to think that vulgarity was the true essence of 
wit, and he gave the audience a dose indeed. 
One does not look for refinement in these exhi- 
bitions of the ring, but decency, at least, should 
be regarded. Those who were present a few 
evenings since, will hardly be inclined to take 
a wife or daughter to such a place again. 
The calliope, or steam organ, discoursed very 
creditable music, and is an expensive affair, cost- 
ing over $2000 ; but the listener should be posted 
something less than a league off, in order to en- 
joy the sounds without running the risk of losing 
his natural powers of hearing forever. 


ALESSANDRIA. 

This place, the rendezvous of the Sardinian 
army, whither the king has gone to take com- 
mand, is probably destined to play an important 
part in the coming war. It is a fortified city near 
the eastern frontier of Piedmont, whose guns 
bristle towards the Austrian territory. It stands 
in the midst of a sterile plain. It is the great 
stronghold of Piedmont, and is to the Sardin- 
ians what Gibraltar is to the English, or Sebas- 
topol was to the Russians. During the reign of 
the French in Italy, the formidable fortifications 
made it one of the strongest places in Europe, 
but these were subsequently demolished, leaving 
only the citadel. Within the past few years 
workmen have been busy in reconstructing them, 
in anticipation of the events now at hand. In 
the surrounding plain, two miles distant, is Na- 
poleon’s celebrated battle-field of Marengo. Al- 
essandria is garrisoned with several thousand 
troops, and beiag connected with Turin and 
Genoa by railway, any number can readily be 
concentrated there. 


Tue “Trepie Forte” Stor.—A new and 
admirable improvement has just been effected in 
the Melodeons of Mason & Hamlin, of this city. 
It consists in the “ Treble Forte ” stop, or a stop 
by means of which the treble part of the instru- 
ment may be increased in power, while the bass 
remains subdued. Its effect is to make the treble 
louder, and hence the name—“ treble forte.” 
The advantage of this stop is found in the per- 
formance of solo passages, where it is desirable 
that prominence should be given to the treble 
notes. The house of Mason & Hamlin has re- 
ceived since 1856, for best Melodeons and Har- 
moniums, no less than twenty gold and silver 
medals and diplomas from various State fairs 
and societies throughout the country. Messrs. 
M. & H. publish an illustrated catalogue de- 
scriptive of their various instruments for parlors 
and churches, which they are happy to send to 
any address. Application must be made to 
“ Mason & Hamlin, Boston, Mass.’’ 


Parocaiar Lineratity —One of the city 
pastors of Philadelphia having been obliged, 
through ill health, to desist from a time from his 
public labors, was lately waited upon by a mem- 
ber of his church, and proffered three thousand 
dollars in a check, for the purpose of defraying 
his expenses to Europe for six months. 


Last Worps or Bisnor Doane.—A cor- 
respondent of the Burlington Gazette gives the 
following as the last words of Bishop Doane : 
“Tdie in the faith of the Son of God, and the 
confidence of His One Catholic Church. I have 
no merits—no man has; but my trust is in the 
mercy of Jesus.” 


» 


EpvucaTionaL.—We invite the attention of 
our readers, especially those interested in the 
subject of Education, to the advertisement, in 
another column, of a new work by Ex-Governor 
Boutwell, entitled, ‘‘ Thoughts upon Educational 
Topics and Institutions.” 


» 


SERVED HIM RIGHT.—A South Carolina court 
has compelled an unwilling fellow to pay for the 
support of a woman to whom he was married 
for a joke by a sham magistrate, the lady, how- 
ever, taking it all in sober earnest. 


> 


Four Cents EverywHere.—The best 
American story ever written by Sytvanus Conn, 
Jr, is now publishing in Zhe Flag of our Union. 
For sale everywhere for FOUR CENTS. 


Wuart 18 A Frienp?—A friend is one who 
jumps down and puts on the drag when he finds 
that you are going down hill too fast. 


Quire Laconic.—A man writing from 
Leavenworth, Kansas, abbreviates the name of 
that town “ 11 worth.” 


DULL MEN, 

Blessings be on dull men—we do not mean the 
dull men who wont talk, but the dull men who 
will. They are sleep’s physicians—her minis. 
ters, preaching peace and sound slumbers to all 
men. Take an example; one of this good sort 
of persons sups with you at eleven, talks at you 
till one ; you, in the meantime, compose your- 
self in your arm-chair, fit your elbows comfort- 
ably in the corners, cross your legs, light your 
cigar, and resign yourself, like a philosopher, to 
a late lecture. At two you have perhaps had 
occasion to say “ Yes,” thrice, “No, sure?” 
twice or so; “ Indeed !” about the same number 
of times ; and this is all it has cost you for a so- 
porific, which made up of medical materials, 
would come to a crown at least. From two till 
half past two, he is himself somewhat silent, his 
whiffs and his words come forth like the compan- 
ions of the ark, two and two; and you observe, 
without surprise, that he is ran down. In a few 
minutes more he looks at his watch and remarks 
that “It’s time to go,” that is, he perceives that 
you are supersaturated with sleep; then you 
yawn your widest, beg his pardon, and bid him 
“good night.” He goes home happy that he has 
been listened to with so much of deferential si- 
lence; you stumble up to your chamber with 
such an entire resignation to the inevitable ne- 
cessity of sleep, that pulling off your clothes 
seems an absurd delay; and you are off ina 
minute to the district of dreams, and rise next 
day, with no headache, and with a serenity of 
mind which is unknown to the lovers of clubs 
and such like noisy meetings of men. But for 
the senseless prejudices of mankind, such a man 
as we have described would be “ taken” as wil- 
lingly as we take spring physic, and courted, not 
cut, fora 

“* Blessing goes with him whereso’er he goes,” 
—the blessing of sleep. 


> 
-> 


Aw Inp1an Presipent.—Juarez, the consti- 
tution President of Mexico, was born 53 years 
ago, in a mountainous district of Southern Mex- 
ico, and is by blood a pure Indian. His father 
raised a few sheep and cattle, and gained a scan- 
ty subsistence by the sale of their skins. At 12 
years of age the young Juarez ran off to attend 
a fair, and being afraid or ashamed to return, ho 
hired himself to a mule-driver, feom whose ser- 
vice he passed into the service of a wealthy 
Spaniard, who, pleased at his intelligence, caused 
him to be taught to read and write. Still retain- 
ing the favor of his employer, be was sent to the 
College of Oaxaca, and having chosen the pro- 
fession of the law, which the revolution had 
opened to men of his caste, he rose rapidly to the 
head of his profession, and with the triumph of 
Alvarez was made Chief Justice, from which 
post he passed to that of the presidency. 


» 


Tae Sarpin1an Anmy.—This army is com- 
posed of twenty regiments of the line, with com- 
plete complements, 60,000 men that is: twelve 
battalions of chasseurs, 9600 men; a regiment 
of engineers ; two of artillery, from 7000 to 8000 
men; nine regiments of cavalry, 4500 horses, 
and a strong transport regiment. The commis- 
sary department, also the commissary of stores 
department, and the intelligence department, are 
all admirably organized. 

More Annexation.—The English have ta. 
ken possession of another island in the Red Sea, 
which they claim to have purchased from “the 
Arab Sheik. The name of the last acquisition is 
Kramakan. It lies north of Perim, near the 
Arabian shore, and is said to be almost wholly 
surrounded by submarine banks, rendering it 
easy of defence. 


Frienps tHe Best !—The best miscel- 
laneous family paper published in the United 
States is Zhe Flag of our Union, original from 
head-line to imprint, fresh and bright in every 
issue. Four cents per copy everywhere. 


> 


Waar a Prace.—Lodgings are so scarce in 
Australia, that men pay a dollar for lying in the 
gutter, and fifty cents extra for resting their 
heads on the curbstone. 


EconomicaL.—An epicure once asserted that 
two were required to make a meal of a chicken, 
—himself and the chicken ! 


4 


Wuorrsome Apvice.—If you'd look spruce 
in your old age, don’t pine in your youth. 
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LIFE IN TOWN, 

What glorious weather we have lately en- 
joyed, and how it has peopled our streets with 
ladies in the light gay dress of summer! Female 
pedestrianism is in its glory, plain gentlemen can 
hardly get along at all in our principal thorough- 
fares. O, the crowd of beauties in extended 
skirts! The dry goods stores are thronged, and 
the clerks over busy behind the counters. Can 
the husbands of these dear creatures make 
money fast enough in State Street, to supply the 
sums that are lavished in Washington, Summer 
and Winter Street? The Common is turned 
into a universal nursery ground, and the number 
of light infantry paraded there all day long, 
beats the French and Austrian armies all hollow 
in point of numerical force. How green the 
leaves are, how neat and clean the walks, how 
pretty the array of children, and how this early 
summer smiles upon and blesses all human na- 
ture! How glad the vegetation looks, and how 
gloriously blue is all out doors! Who cares 
whether school keeps or not, with thi lelicious 
atmosphere breathing all the while, the sun so 
cloudless, the sky so ethereal, the hum of busy 
life so exultant, sweet girlish faces so wreathed 
in smiles all along the pave? Even the half crazy 
newsboys pitch their cries a note or two higher, 
and offer their varieties with an oriental indiffer- 
ence. War in Europe, is there? Who's afraid ? 
0,0! 

See, yonder individual is from the country, 
and as he passes alongwith his hands buried 
wrist deep in his pockets, and mouth slightly dis- 
tended, he drinks in of the novel scene in quict 
amazement, pauses at each shop window to take 
an inventory of the gaily arrayed stock, and now 
steps off the walk to make room for a bevy of 
laughing girls, at whose amazing size (crinoline) 
he fairly starts back in wonder. Presto! he 
springs back again to avoid that gay equipage 
that dashes by, and marks the glossy coats of 
the blood horses, and wonders how the fellow on 
the coach seat can afford to dress so well. It’s 
all right, my good man, his clothes are a part of 
the “establishment.” See how the bright but- 
tons of the policemen dazzle his eyes; he in- 
vests the wearers with immense importance, and 
regards them with profound respect. Hallo! It 
rains again ! 

HOW THE BEAN CLIMBS THE POLE. 

Professor Brewer, of Washington College, 
Pa., communicates to the American Journal of 
Science and Arts the result of some experiments 
made by him on climbing vines—the hop, the 
Lima bean, and the morning glory. He finds 
that they will climb around a transparent glass 
pipe just as well as anything else, and that they 
are most ardent in their embraces when the pole 
is warmer than the surrounding air. During the 
day the vine is attracted towards the light ; but 
at night, and especially on cool nights, it turns 
to the pole. He learns, also, that the color of 
the pole makes no difference; the caressing in- 
stinct of the vine has no prejudice against any 
shade. The element of constancy is very large- 
ly ceveloped, the vine, after it has reached its 
pole, showing a much stronger tendency to wind 
around it than it did before to reach it. 


DEATH OF A NOTED PainTeR.—The name 
of ©, A. Leslie, the famous painter, is added to 
the list of recent deaths abroad. He was born 
in England in 1794, of American parents, re- 
ceived his education in Philadelphia, and return- 
ed to London at the age of 16. He was a pupil 
of Benjamin West and Washington Allston, and 
has long occupied a prominent position among 
noted artists. 


Exrensive.—A mansion house is being 
erected on the estate at East Medford, Mass., 
formerly owned by the late Peter C. Brooks, 
and now the property of his son, which will 
co: t, it is estimated, not less than $200,000. 


A Bit or History.—Antiquarians say that 
an old negro at Cape Cod, whenever his master 
required anything of him, would exclaim: 
Massa choose it.” Thence, in time, the name of 
Massachusetts. 


> 
+ > 


Cotorep Puotocrarus.—M. Niepoe de St. 
Victor has communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences (Paris) a process for obtaining pho‘o- 
graphs of a red, green, violet, or blue color. 


ror France.—Viscount de Treil- 
lard, acting French Charge, is now in Baltimore, 
muking contracts for clipper ships for France. 


ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 

As all our readers know, our English friends 
have just passed through the excitements of 
a parliament election. How they manage 
things in the “ould countrie” is very happily 
shown in the “Pickwick Papers.” The doings 
at Dover at the late election were quite as spicy 
as any of the Estanswill proceedings. On the 
day before the nomination or ceremony which 
precedes the polling, and which, when there is no 
opposition, constitutes the election, Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, one of the Whig candidates, was in- 
formed that a French nobleman wished to see 
him. The Comte de Paris was ushered in. The 
youthful wearer of a de jure French crown that 
may, one day, be a crown de facto, was anxious, 
among his other studies of English institutions, 
to profit by the experience of an English election, 
and asked Mr. Osborne leave to attend on the 
hustings. 

Of course, it was decidedly given, and the 
count made his appearance duly at 11 onthe day 
of nomination, intending to return to his resi- 
dence by the afternoon train at 2. But from the 
hour of nomination till the moment fixed for 
his departure, the ground before the hustings was 
one grand arena of innumerable prize-fights. 
The “other party,” of course, had brought down 
a party of prize-fighters from London, and it 
somehow happened that they found Osbornian 
“roughs ” ready to have it out with them. The 
count, after patiently waiting through three hours 
ot “le bore,” in the vain hope that the speeches 
were going to begin, politely intimated to Mr. 
Osborne that he had now seen quite enough of 
English election proceedings, and took his de- 
parture, no doubt much edified by the striking 
proofs of British freedom which he had just 
witnessed. 

It is said that Mr. Osborne declares that Ad- 
miral Sir H. Leeke and Mr. Nicol, by whom he 
and his friend, Sir W. Russell, were beaten, 
showed great tact in their nightly proceedings be- 
fore the polling day,—hiring the theatre, where 
they regularly took their seats in the boxes, sur- 
rounded by their supporters, with an unlimited 
“tap” of gin and water going, and a popular 
comic singer to fill up the intervals of the brief 
oratorical performances of the gallant admiral 
and his brother candidate. After all, this was 
only fighting Mr. Osborne with his own weapons, 
comic singing against comic speaking, both no 
doubt, very “spicy ” of their kind.” 


“Tur Past axnp Present.”—This is the 
title of a large sized lithograph, drawn by F. 
D’ Avignon, and published by Elliott & White, 
322 Washington Street. It represents a young girl 
sitting at her mother’s feet, the figures beautifully 
grouped, the faces charming and expressive. 
But it is not so much the design, by an English 
female artisi, to which we desire to call attention, 
as to the admirable handling and execution of 
D’Avignon’s drawing on stone. If so fine a 
lithograph has been executed in this country be- 
fore, it has not been our good fortune to see it. 
The texture of the flesh is admirable, and the 
gradation of tints only to be equalled by a paint- 
ing. The drapery is handled with great grace 
and vigor, and the group is molded into life-like 
salience. Whether examined in detail or in gen- 
eral effect, it is a brilliant work of art. 

An Anima ParnterR.—Mr. Richard Ans- 
dale, a successful English artist, is coming to this 
country to study the buffaloes on our western 
prairies. He might easel-y meet with a brush 
among the Indians, which might not prove 
palette-able, but he will probably canvass the 
chances before coming. 


Acassiz anp Humsoipt.—The eulogy on 
Humboldt, delivered before the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, was worthy of the 
subject and the speaker—both men in the world 
of science. 


Tne Atiantic Canite.—Cyrus W. Field 
has gone to Europe, not to try to fish up the old 
cable, but to see if he can’t get money enough to 
lay a new one. Plucky, that. 


Cuurcn’s Lanpscare.—Church’s great pic- 
ture, the “‘ Heart ot the Andes,” has gone to Eu- 
rope. We shall be much mistaken if the English 
critics do not pronounce it a master-piece. 


Binp1nc.—Book-binding of every descrip- 
tion done at this office, magazines, sheet music, 
old books re-bound and made as good as when 
new. Returned in one week. 


Gatherings. 


The clay pipe trade of Appomattox county, 
Va., last year, is said to have reached the sum 
of $30,000. 

A number of the leadin 
leans have signed a mutu 
their stores on the Sabbath. 

The Philadelphia authorities are carrying on 
a relentless war of extermination against all un- 
muzzled dogs. 

The Cincinnatians are determined on city rail- 
roads. Five companies have applied to the City 
Council for the privilege of laying tracks in the 
streets. 

Josiah Bradlee, Esq., of Boston, with his ac- 
customed liberality, has recently given $5000 to 
the “ Old Ladies’ Home,” in Charles Street, in 
this city. 

Philadelphians will be obliged this summer to 
rely on the Boston market for their ice, the sup- 
ply (1000 tons) cut from the Schuylkill River 

aving been exhausted long ago. 


Five men at the Middleboro’ Steam Mill, 
Mass., make 40,000 spools a day, from small 
white birch poles, for which the company pay 
one cent for eight feet. 

Genio C. Scott says that the sweeping ma- 
chines of the Broadway sidewalks, are “ thirty 
—_ of eight dollar silk, mounted on a reticu- 
ated frame of whalebone and steel.” 

A project is on foot in Providence to build a 
railroad between that city and Thompson, Conn., 
meeting the Boston and New York Railroad at 
that point. The distance is nearly thirty miles. 


hatters of New Or- 
agreement to close 


In 1821, there were 193 military companies in 
Connecticut, averaging 75 men each. ‘There are 
only 35 companies at the present time, with an 
average of about 40 men each. 


The New York Anti-Renters, having been de- 
feated at the Court of Appeals, now declare they 
shall appeal to the people, and commence an or- 
ganized opposition, in other words a rebellion. 


The sea serpent was seen recently by some 
Gay Head Indians, who were codfishing off Nor- 
man’s Land. The Indiaus were very much 
—- and instead of chasing him, he chased 
them. 


A Paris correspondent of the New York 
Spirit of the Times says two horses have recent- 
ly died in France, aged 40 and 45 years—and 
the latter could trot nine miles an hour within a 
year of his death. 


Amongst the prudent things done by the New 
York Legislature was the passage of an act to 
rovide against unsafe buildings in the city of 
ew York, by requiring substantial foundations 
and a proper thickness of the walls. 


Mr. Wheeler Green of Ashley Falls, Mass., 
who has attained the mature age of over 100 
pears, was recently married to a Mrs. Schemmer- 

orn, of Norfolk, who has also arrived at the re- 
spectable age of eighty years. 

The 200th anniversary of the settlement of 
Hadley, Mass, will be celebrated in a public 
manner, July 8th. An oration by Prof. Hun- 
tington, of Cambridge, will constitute a prom- 
inent feature in the literary exercises. 

A German woman in Saginaw, Michigan, 
lately invited a party of friends to dinner, and, 
having entertained them a little time in the par- 
lor, asked to be excused for a moment. She 
went directly to her raom, took arsenic, laid her- 
self down, and died. 

Animalcules have been discovered so small 
that one million could not exceed a grain of 
sand, and five hundred millions would sport in 
a drop of water. Yet each of these must have 
blood-vessels, nerves, circulating fluids, etc , like 
large animals. 

A French a predicts that the cholera 
will sweep through Canada, the United States, 
Mexico, and Central America, next season, with 
depopulating malignity ; but a learned French- 
man has not the gift of prophecy any more than 
a “learned has. 

The curious nomenclature of the towns in 
Western New York, was never more ludicrously 
exemplified, than by the announcement that 
Governor Morgan has vetoed a bill annexing It- 
aly to Naples, such being the names of two town- 
ships in the counties of Yates and Ontario. 


A man in Canada, feeling ill, sent his wife to 
the village shop tor some salts and senna. In- 
stead of salts, alum was sent; the unfortunate 
man mixed the drugs, drank nearly the con- 
tents of a tumbler, was taken very ill, and died 
shortly after. 

It is expected that the disbursement of Oliver 
Smith’s charitable bequests to the towns of North- 
ampton, Hadley, Hattield, Williamsburg, Green- 
field, Deerfield and Whately, will commence 
within a year. About $30,000 will be distributed 
among these towns. ‘Ihe fund now amounts to 
$705,935. 

Several American trappers in northern Min- 
nesota lately came upon a temporary Indian en- 
campment, and were kindly received at first ; 
but the “fire water” circulating too freely, one 
of the Indians became inhospitable, and went in 
for scalps, when the chief of the tribe quietly 
tomahawked him, restoring them to good feeling. 

A French editor gives the following amusing 
description of the effect of an advertisement: 
The first time a man sees an advertisement he 
takes no notice of it; the second time he looks 
at the name; the third time he looks at the 

rice; the fourth time he reads it; the fifth time 
he speaks of it to his wife ; the sixth time he buys. 


Sands of Gold. 


-+.. Ceremony is necessary as the outwork 
and defence of manners.— Chesterfield. 


-... He that is not aware of his ignorance, 
will be only misled by his knowledge.— Whately. 

.... Extreme self-lovers will set a man’s 
house on fire, though it were but to roast their 
eggs.—Bacon. 

occ ten pass best over the world who trip 
over it quickly; for it is but a bog—if we stop, 
we sink.— Queen Elizabeth. 

.... Without earnestness I know no jest; 
but earnestness itself is original and independent 
of jest.—Richter. 

-... The greatest friend of Truth is Time; 
her greatest enemy is Prejudice; and -her con- 
stant companion is Humility.— Butler. 

.... Learning dwells in heads replete with 
thoughts of other men; wisdom in minds at- 
tentive to their own.— Cowper. 


.+.. Methinks wit is more necessary than 
beauty ; and I think no young woman ugly that 
has it, and no handsome woman agrceable with- 
out it.— Wycherley. 

-++- Men are often capable of greater things 
than they perform. They are sent into the 
world with bills.of credit, and seldom draw to 
their full extent.— Walpole. 


--.. No men on earth can cheer like Eng- 
lishmen, who do so rally one anotber’s blood 
and spirit when they cheer in earnest, that the 
stir is like the rush ot their whole history, with all 
its standards waving at once, from Saxon Al- 
fred’s downward.—Dickens. 


.+.+. Pride is as cruel a beggar as want, and 
a great deal more saucy. When you have 
bought one fine thing you must buy ten more 
that your appearance may be all of a piece. It 
is easier to suppress the first desire than to satis- 
fy all that follows it.—Franklin. 


---. If a man all his life-long should do no 
other good thing than educate bis child right in 
the fear of God, then I think that this may be an 
atonement for his neglects. The greatest work 
which thou canst do is even this—that thou edu- 
catest thy child well.—Zuther. 


.... An application to any stady that tends 
neither directly nor indirectly to make us better 
men nor better citizens, is at best but a specious 
and ingenious sort of idleness, to use an expres- 
sion of Tillotson, and the knowledge we acquire 
by it is a creditable kind of ignorance, nothing 
more.— Bolingbroke. 

.... If the mouth of a wise man be shut, he 
is, as it were, a fool; for who shall know his un- 
derstanding? Therefore a certain philosopher 
said well, Speak, that thou mayest be known; 
great talkers, without knowledge, are as the 
winds that whistle ; but they who have learning 
should speak aloud.— Vanbrugh. 


Soker’s Budget. 


We suppose there can be no disputing the fact 
that the first Arktic expedition was got up by 
Noah. 

A common domestic clock, having run down, 
Tibbs, with unblushing effrontery, observed that 
it had come to an untimely end! 


A lady in Cincinnati recently had her husband 
arrested upon a complaint that he used her as a 
mark in his pistol practice. 

You may purchase any stamp, from one cent 
to ten, at the post-office, but you cannot purchase 
the stamp of a gentleman. 

Madame Goldschmidt is announced as going 
to “lind the loan ” of her voice to the good peo- 
ple of Manchester, England. Jenny-rous, very ! 


Some of the women of New York have got up 
a “club” of their own, by way of opposition, 
we suppose, to kindred associations among the 
men. 

A quack doctor in Cincinnati offered a coun- 
tryman a nostrum “ guaranteed to remove fifteen 
years from his age or take him down the river 
without pay.” 

What is the Latin dialogue that usually occurs 
between a shoemaker and a pair of old boots ? 
Shoemaker says, “Bute Imendu;” to which 
boots reply, “ solus.” 

Tom Browne says, “a woman may learn one 
useful doctrine from the game of backgammon, 
which is, not to take up her man till she is sure 
of him.” 

A servant asked her mistress whether she could 
oblige her by going out on a particular afternoon, 
as she was going to have a party, and wanted the 
loan of the drawing-room. 

They say that the trumpet-players are doomed 
to short lives. We doubt it: we have known 
men to blow their own trumpets incessantly, and 
achieve a good troublesome old age. 

“ John,” said a cockney solicitor to his son, 
“T see you’ll never do for an attorney, you have 
no henergy.” ‘ Skuse me, father,” replied John, 
“ what 1 want is some of your chi Rs 

A ’cute American lawyer once urged as three 
points in his case,—first, that the kettle was 
cracked when borrowed; second, that it was 
whole when returned; and third, that it was 
never borrowed ! 

“ Ah, is it possible that you are still alive ?” 
said a fellow, on meeting unexpectedly one 
whom he had grossly injured. “ Yes, and kick- 


ing,” replied the other, suiting the action to the 
word, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE LOAN OF A BOOK. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

Tue black clouds which I have been watch- 
ing, as they drifted like billows up from the west, 
and broke in a shower of sweet, fresh rain upon 
the waiting earth, has brought back so plainly to 
my mind a little story of my life, that I cannot 
rest contentedly until I write it out. 

It was on just such an evening as this that Ed- 
gar Leighton returned the book which I had 
loaned him. All day the clouds had roamed 
fretfully across the sky before the dry, hot wind, 
telling in little frowns from the far-off hills, that 
before the night came down, they would pour 
upon us their wrath of wind and driving rain. 
And so, taking their promises as a truth, I sat 
down in a bay window of my uncle’s parlor and 
watched the king of the storm gathering his 
forces. How the wind tearing through the green 
of the June trees, the cry of the birds as they 
swarm through the darkening air, the dense pile 
of clouds muttering and wheeling up from the 
west, shooting their fretted sides away across the 
heavens, and gathering the broken masses that 
had been wandering all day through the air, sick- 
ened and saddened me. The rain had just com- 
menced falling in large, scattering drops upon 
the garden walks, and stretch out in white, foam- 
ing sheets across the distant hills, when Edgar 
Leighton came slowly up the carriage-walk that 
led from the street to the house. A joyful ex- 
clamation arose to my lips at sight of his well- 
known form and face, and the feeling of sadness 
that had so depressed me, gave way to one of 
gladness. My uncle and aunt were away, and I 
was alone with the servants in the house, and 
therefore was excusable for the quick haste with 
which I flew across the parlor and out into the 
hall to meet, with extended hand, the guest who 
had come to bear me company through the heavy 
tempest. 

And yet, of all the men that I daily met and 
associated with in the grand, aristocratic home 
of my uncle, he was the only one whose pres- 
ence would have ensured to my heart a quiet, 
happy feeling of safety and security from all 
danger, even though the danger I feared was held 
lovingly in the hand of Him who never is un- 
mindful of his children either in the storm or in 
the sunshine. I never can forget that night; 
how the lightning leaped in forked flames from 
the angry clouds, lighting up the old parlors 
and breaking through the gloom that hung upon 
everything. How the deep crashing of the 
thunder deafened us, and how the grand old trees 
swayed and creaked in the wind, and how like a 
sweet, present happiness which refused to look 
at the past, but hung enchanted upon the passing 
moments, a hope that had nestled for months in 
my heart, sprang up into the clear light of 
certainty. 

All that evening I felt that Edgar Leighton 
loved me. The knowledge came to me in the 
clear, distinctly modulated tones of his voice, in 
the very thoughts that I knew surged up to his 
lips for utterance, and yet died away again be- 
cause the narrow channel of human words was 
not wide enough for them to flow through. I 
knew that he loved and understood me as none 
other could, knew that he sought my society in 
preference to that of any other woman, and that 
his eyes held a new light, his lips had a new lan 
guag, eand his whole being a new joy when he was 
near me. Yet, when he left me that night,when he 
clasped my hand tenderly at parting, and drank 
with his deep, penetrating eyes, the love that 
flowed out in every glance of mine; when he 
bent his head half reverently, as he spoke with a 
tenderness all his own, the words, “‘ Good-night, 
Kate!” I felt a pang of disappointment at my 
heart, like one who has been robbed of some dear, 
sacred right, that he should go from me and not 
speak in words the sweet declaration of his love. 
And when the door closed after him, I went to 
my chamber with slow steps, while the tears 
gushed freely from my eyes. For one little mo- 
ment I held the book which he returned to me, 
fondly in my hand, and then, while a bitterness 
which was new and strange to me, a thought 
that he was trifling with my better nature, seek- 
ing my love but to prove his own power and 
skill, swept over me. I threw it into an open 
drawer, and shut it in from sight. 

“Time will tell,” I said, as I smoothed back 
the damp hair from my forehead and leaned out 
of my window to breathe the sweet air that the 
shower had left asa memento behind it. “Time 


will tell, whether he, like all the rest, speaks 
pleasant words to me to ease his heart of the 
vanity which loads it to distress; will show 
whether he is waiting for me to be proclaimed 
my uncle’s heiress ; to hear, in imagination, the 
clinking of my gold before he tells the miserable, 
mocking story of his love. It will all come, 
all!—and yet—and yet, Heaven pity me if the 
storm blasts this one hope of my life, forever!” 

And time did tell me. Told me slowly, lin- 
geringly and bitterly, that the shadowy fear 
which oppressed me, was shaping itself into a 
black, bitter reality ; told me in little chapters 
of neglect, in words of coldness and lessons of 
cruel silence, that Edgar Leighton had been 
reaching his hand through my woman’s heart 
but to gather up, greedily, my uncle’s gold. It 
was a long, long time before I could rally under 
this knowledge, for my love had not been a com- 
mon one. I had given without asking, it is 
true, yet none the less reservedly, my whole 
heart, and I could not take it back as easily as I 
had given it. And yet I was gayer, and to all 
appearances happier than ever before. My lips 
were always wreathed in smiles, mocking smiles, 
that covered the unrest of a weary, bleeding 
heart. I grew to be the leader of the circle, 
where before I had cared only to follow in the 
footsteps of others. In my dire disappointment 
I must have grown reckless and lavish of the 
happiness of others, for I conquered hearts but 
to torture them; snared them with roses but to 
pierce them with thorns. And all this while Ed- 
gar Leighton stood aloof from me. Once, when 
I cared and longed for his esteem and respect, I 
should have said his face wore alook of pity and 
regret, but now, I called his expression one of 
cruel indifference. 

One morning, when I had played in this mas- 
querade until I doubted, myself, whether the 
heart I had covered from the gaze of the world, 
had ever thrilled with one true, womanly joy, or 
had indeed assimilated itself to the cold, chilling 
mask that concealed it, my uncle came to me and 
said that a gentleman had proposed to him for 
my hand in marriage, and as he was of a good 
family, and very wealthy, he, for one, looked with 
great favor upon his suit. 

“ But I do not love any gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, uncle,” I said, dropping the book, 
which I had been reading, upon my lap. 

“ That’s favorable, Kate. If that is the case, 
you can have no objections to urge against be- 
coming the wife of Lemuel Perry.” 

“Lemuel Perry, uncle? I haven’t the slight- 
est regard for him, hardly a common respect.” 

“ Pshaw, that’s nothing! You are sensible 
enough to learn to love one who has it in his 
power to confer upon you such honors of wealth 
and station. It is my desire that you should ac- 
cept him.” 

“ But if I cannot love him—” 

“Nonsense, Kate!” he interrupted, “ that is a 
miserable plea, and one that I shall not listen to 
patiently. You can care enough for him, I'll 
venture—little danger about that.” 

“I do not know anything of him, save the lit- 
tle I have learned by passing a few evenings in 
his society. Surely you would not have us 
marry ignorantly, and without any knowledge of 
each other’s characters ?”’ 

“You'll learn about characters soon enough, 
I'll be bound. But the truth of the matter is just 
here, Kate. You are a poor girl, but worthy, it 
is true, of a high, proud position. In spite of 
your poverty, Lemuel Perry generously wishes 
to marry you. He is not drawn towards you, as 
scores of your lovers are, thinking that you will 
sometime inherit my fortune. He knows you as 
you are. Now tell me in so many plain words, 
without evasion, if you can look with favor upon 
him. Make a business affair of it, altogether, 
and answer me.” 

Make a business affair of it! The words 
grated harshly against my highest ideas of right, 
and fell like ice upon my heart. All that my 
uncle had said, was true. Lemuel Perry knew 
that I was not wealthy. He evidently wished to 
marry me for just what I was, and nothing more. 
With the remembrance of Edgar Leighton’s 
faithlessness rankling bitterly in my soul, I had 
little faith in love or truth. Here was a home 
offered me. A proud, high position; should I 
accept it and go up proudly past those who had 
so wronged me? The hot blood crimsoned my 
cheeks as I thought of it, and my heart leaped 
with this new, thrilling ambition. 

“Come Kate, answer me at once,” urged my 
uncle, who was studying my face earnestly. 
“ Shall I tell Mr. Perry that you look with favor 


upon his suit? He is waiting in my library for 
a reply.” 

Again the warm blood dashed over lip, cheek 
and brow, as I opened my mouth to speak. For 
a moment the older love which for a few fleeting 
weeks I had endeavored to crush out of my 
being, rose up resolutely before me. But I put 
it away, and said, with a slight quivering of 
voice and lip, “ Tell Mr. Perry, uncle, that I am 
pleased to look with favor upon him.” 

“ That’s like Kate Whartley,—prompt, decisive 
and brave !’’ said my uncle, smiling and bending 
his lips to my forehead. “I will goto Mr Perry 
at once.” 

Isank back upon the sofa and covered my 
face with my hands as my uncle left the room. 
Everything had been like a dream to me, but 
then I realized that the words I had spoken 
would hasten a sober, bitter awakening. I had 
pledged my word, as it were. I had sat in 
judgment against my own life, and the decision 
was passed. As these thoughts swept rapidly 
before me, and as in my excitement I paced rap- 
idly up and down the long parlors, Mr. Perry, 
with a face lit up with smiles, entered the room 
with my uncle, and in nicely worded sentences, 
thanked me for the great honor I had done him. 

I replied hurriedly, and begged that he would 
excuse me from conversing with him then. How 
I hated him as with a feigned considerateness he 
pressed my hand tenderly, and said, in a soft, 
affected voice, ‘‘ You are quite excusable, my 
dear. This new joy quite overpowers me, as 
well as you.” 

What a wretched, wretched day was that to 
me, passed in the solitude of my chamber. How 
I hated and scorned myself for my miserable 
weakness, and loathed the man to whom I had 
bargained myself away for a paltry wealth and 
false position. How plainly the true path was 
stretched upward before my eyes, now that my 
feet strayed in forbidden paths. I saw that in- 
stead of rising above those who had wronged me, 
I should sink infinitely beneath, by merging 
duty and self-respect in this mockery of a mar 
riage. I looked upon my love for Edgar Leigh- 
ton, and saw how capable I was of loving car- 
nestly, bravely and truly, with a love that would 
enrich and ennoble its possessor, and raise me 
up to the level of a pure, true woman. 

Marry Lemuel Perry? The thought grew 
maddening to me. Better homeless, friendless, 
a wanderer out in the bleak ways of life, than an 
unloving, impure wife! Better starvation, tor- 
ture, ay, death a thousand times, than to be 
bound with chains I could not break, even though 
they festered into my very heart! Anything, 
anything, rather than his wife, the miserable re- 
cipient of his favors, the married mistress to re- 
ceive submissively his sickening caresses. 

Up and down, up and down my chamber I 
walked till the morning melted into the after- 
noon, and the golden feet of the day trod upon 
the shores of the night. Up and down, up and 
down my chamber, with my hair falling over my 
shoulders, my eyes flashing wildly, a bright crim- 
son spot burning upon either cheek, and my lips 
tinged to the color of a May tulip when the sun 
shines into its scarlet heart. I refused myself to 
every one who called on me, and shut myself up 
alone with my sorrow, foolishness and pride. 

In the early evening my aunt sent to me for an 
embroidery pattern, which I found in the drawer, 
where weeks before I had carelessly thrown the 
book that Edgar Leighton had returned to me. 
A flood of bitter memories drifted across my 
hart as I looked upon its well-known covers. I 
half reached out my hand to take it. But no, 
had I not griefs enough already to cope with, 
without looking upon sentiments that he had ap- 
proved, words that he had remarked upon to 
me? Still I took the book from its resting 
place, and commenced turning over the leaves 
with my right hand. As I did so, a sealed note 
fell from it upon the carpet at my feet. I caught 
it up eagerly. The superscription was in the 
hand of Edgar Leighton, plain, frank and grace- 
ful—Miss Kate Wuartcey. I tore it open 
and read as follows : 


“Dear Katg,—I would not risk words of so 
much importance to us both, in such a place, had 
you not often assured me that this book was your 
constant companion, and that not a day _— 
but that you read from its dear pages. I know 
not why I am about to make this confession to 
you upon paper, but I am not able to disregard 
the mgt of my heart that counsel me to 
do so. Still I have no fine words to write you. 
I only wish to say with my pen what I have often 
tried in vain to steady my voice to repeat to you 
—I love you. The words are spoken idly by 
many, but they go to you with my whole heart 


in them. Iam a poor man, Kate; I love you 
for yourself alone; can you love me the same? 
You will read these words to-night, and when I 
Meet you to-morrow evening I shall be answered, 
How simply I have written! Even my 

trembles with the burden of love I thrust upon 
it, and bid it tell to you!) Epear Leicurtoy,” 


I stood like one petrified as I finished reading 
the letter. For a moment I could not realize the 
blessed words it contained, so sudden was the 
rush of joy that broke upon me. And then it 
only showed me more vividly the horrid spot 
upon which I was standing, as the lightning 
brings out for a moment, with its fiery torch, the 
gloom of the heavens and earth in the time of 
a night tempest. What right had glad, happy 
smiles to shine upon my fuce at this knowledge, 
when already I had bound myself to Lemuel 
Perry! The thought was insanity. But my 
resolution was taken instantly. I would not 
marry him though I was sent a beggar into the 
street. My heart was lighter for the decision 
and with an attempt at calmness I wound my 
hair about my face, bathed my burning face, ar- 
ranged my dress, and descended to the parlor, 
where Mr. Perry, in company with several 
friends, was waiting to see me. 

“ Mr. Leighton will call and congratulate you 
soon upon your engagement, Kate,” said my lit- 
tle friend Ruth Seward, during the evening, 
drawing me unceremoniously from Mr. Perry’s 
side out upon the verandah. 

“Mr. Leighton, how does he know of it?” I 
asked, hurriedly. 

“ O, Kate, the news has spread rapidly among 
your friends. Mr. Perry has sounded it joyfully.” 

“ And every one believes it?” 

“Certainly. Why shouldn’t they ?” 

“They should,” I answered, bursting into 

tears. 
“Why, how is this, Kate? Are you not hap- 
py ?” said Ruth, putting her arms about me ten- 
derly, and starting down the verandah steps. 
“Come down the walk, they will not miss us for 
amoment. Tell me what troubles you.” 

“Nothing, nothirg, I answered, between my 
sobs and tears; “only I do not love Lemuel 
Perry, and am wretched, very wretched !” 

“And Edgar Leighton, Kate, how is it with 
him—” 

“ Hush, hush, Ruth,” I whispered, interrupting 
her, “some one is coming up the walk—do not 
speak so loud.” 

“Tt is Edgar, as I live!” exclaimed Ruth. 
“ This way, Kate, quick, quick !”’ 

I know not how it was brought about, but in 
my agitation Ruth Seward led me in the wrong 
direction, and in a moment I found myself 
standing alone, face to face, with the very person 
I wished to avoid. 

“Good evening, Miss Whartley,” he said, 
coolly, raising his hat as he spoke. 

I tried to answer him, but the words choked 
me, and I stood silent before him, my eyes bent 
upon the ground, and my cheeks glistening with 
tears. What could Isay to him? How couldI 
tell him why I had been silent so long? I felt 
his searching eyes upon me as we stood there, 
the light of the gate lamp shining full upon us. 

“ What shall I say to you ?” he asked, at last, 
in a tremulous tone. ‘I can think of nothing. 
You know my heart. Gather from it, if you 
please, all its best wishes, only let me be silent.” 

The words were spoken bitterly enough, but 
they were full of joy tome. “I only ask your 
love,” I said, going close up to him. 

“ My love, Kate* Will you still trifle with 
me? Have I not suffered enough already, 
without—” 

It is useless; I cannot repeat the explanation 
that followed; cannot repeat the declarations of 
love that were pledged again and again. I sup- 
pose, like all lovers, we said a great many things 
that would sound silly if repeated to a third 
party, but which were, nevertheless, very deli- 
cious to us. 

In a few plain words I gave Mr. Perry an 
answer in an explanation, at which he did not 
see fit to demur, when I solemnly assured him 
that had I become his wife, he would have been 
the most miserable instead of the happiest of 


After all, that was a wise piece of advice that 
Frederick Cozzens gave in his poem. Let me 
repeat it to you, young lady reader, with a slight 
alteration to apply to your case and mine : 


“This maxim : Lend no man a book 
Unless you search it afterward.” 


A man had better like Borgia, never say what 
he does, than, like Borgia’s father, never do what 
he says. 
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PATENT EXTENSION AND RECLINING CHAIR, 

We have for a long time intended to speak of M. A. Eliaers 

tent extending and reclining chair, a very valuable invention, 
and have only waited until we could procure an engraving repre- 
senting the article in question. This chair was invented and is 
manufactured by Mr. Eliaers at 332 Washington Street, and has 
been received with universal favor. It has met with the appro- 
bation of the medical faculty, the most distinguished practitioners 
recommending it, both for invalids and persons in the enjoyment 
of health. It occupies no more space in an apartment than a 
common easy-chair, which it resembles, when in its most compact 
form. It isso contrived that, when extended, its dimensions can 
be accommodated to the height of the occupant, whether tall or 
diminutive in person. A slight touch of the hand suffices to pro- 
duce the required inclination and extension, the angle being in- 
creased at will, until it even reaches a horizontal line, completely 
adapting itself, in all these changes, to the figure. Whenever the 

ressure of the hand ceases, it remains firmly fixed at the angle 
attained. During these changes the arm of the chair retains its 
original height, and a desk turning on a pivot, can be attached to 
the arm, as shown in the accompanying engraving, for the sup- 
rt of books or the convenience of writing, and can be detached, 
or turned to one side as occasion may require. The foot extends 
or contracts at pleasure, and the seat is strong and immovable. 
The principle admits of application to various styles ; the seat and 
back may be stuffed or made of cane, so that the varieties of cli- 
mate may be consulted in its structure. The same principle is 
applied by the inventor to sofas. It is certainly a great addition 

to our household appliances for comfort and luxury. 

- 

THE CAPTURE OF MAJOR ANDRE. 

The subject of the large engraving which occupies our last page 
is one that engages a prominent page in our revolutionary annals, 
and tells a story which cannot too often be repeated, as inculcating 
patriotism and fidelity in humble life under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. Had the three yeomen who arrested the unfortunate 
André, chosen to barter away their principles, they could have 
rendered themselves independent for life. They chose, however, 
the better part, and are entitled to the lasting gratitude of their 
countrymen. It will be remembered that in the year 1780, Bene- 
dict Arnold, then in command of West Point, entered into treason- 
able correspondence with the enemy, through the medium of 
Major John André, adjutant-general in the British service, and 
offered to betray his trust. André proceeded in disguise to West 
Point, drew a plan of the fortress, concerted with Arnold, and 
agreed upon the manner and time of attack. Having obtained a 

assport, and assumed the name of Anderson, André set out on 
his return to New York by land. He passed the outposts of the 
American army without suspicion. Supposing himself now out 
of danger, he pressed forward, elated with the prospect of the 
speedy execution of a plot, which was to give the finishing blow 
to liberty in America, 

When André had arrived within about thirty miles of New 
York, and as he was entering a village called Tarrytown, three 
militia men, who happened that way, John Paulding, David Wil- 
liams, and Isaac Van Wart, seized the bridle of his horse, and ac- 
costed him with, “ Where are you bound?” André, supposing 
that they were of the British, did not immediately show his pass- 
port, but waving their question, asked them, “where they belonged 
to?’ they reptied to “to below” (referring to the course of the 
river, and implying that they were of the British party). ‘ And 
so do I,” said André (confirmed in his mistake by this stratagem), 
and at the same time informed them that he was a British officer 
on urgent business, and must not be detained. ‘ You belong to 
our enemies,” exclaimed the militia men, “ and we arrest you.” 
André, struck with astonishment, presented his passport; but 


PATENT EXTENDING AND RECLINING CHAIR. 


this, after what had passed, only rendered his case more suspi- 
cious. He then offered them a purse of gold, his horse and watch, 
besides a large reward from the British government, if they would 
but liberate him. But these soldiers, though poor and obscure, 
were not to be bribed. They searched him, and found concealed 
in his boot, papers which evidenced his guilt, and they immedi- 
ately conducted him to Colonel Jameson, their commanding offi- 
cer. Andre was tried by a board of general officers of the Ameri- 
can army, and executed as a spy, at Tappan, New York, October 
2. He was a young officer, high-minded, brave, accomplished and 
humane. He suffered with fortitude, and his fate excited the 
universal sympathy of all parties. 

“When Major André was apprised of the sentence of death, he 
made a last appeal in a letter to Washington, that he might be 
shot rather than die on a gibbet. The letter of André roused the 
sympathies of Washington, and had he only been concerned, the 
prisoner would have been pardoned and released. But the inter- 
ests of his country were at stake, and the sternness of justice de- 
manded that private feelings should be sacrificed. Upon consult- 
ing his officers upon the propriety of listening to Major André’s 
request, to receive the death of a soldier (to be shot), it was 
deemed necessary to deny it, and to make him anexample. As 
a reward to Paulding, Williams, and Van Wart, for their virtuous 
and patriotic conduct, Congress voted to each of them an annuity 
of $200, and a silver medal, on one side of which was a shield 
with this inscription—“ fidelity,”—and on the other, the following 
motto—“ vincit amor patrie,”—the love of country conquers. 
Arnold, the miserable wretch, whose machinations led to the mel- 
ancholy fate André experienced, escaped to New York, where, as 
the price of his dishonor, he received the commission of brig- 
adier general, and the sum of ten thousand pounds sterling !” 


EUROPEAN TRAVELLING IN CHINA. 
The accompanying picture shows the style in which a European 
travels in China, and represents a noonday halt in the grateful 
shade of overhanging trees. One of the travellers is lounging in 


his palanquin enjoying his cigar, under a sheltering umbrella. 
The other, seated on the edge of his palanquin, is expounding 
his purposes to the attendant celestials, who are listening gravely 
while they solace themselves with a pipe. On the outer edge of 
the circle, where the palanquin-bearers are grouped, is a crowd of 
idle villagers attracted to the spot by a natural curiosity. 


EUROPEANS TRAVELLING IN CHINA. 


DR. DIONYSIUS LARDNER. 

Dr. Lardner, whose death occurred lately, was born in Dublin, 
Treland, in 1793. He was educated at Trinity College, in his 
native city, and during his collegiate term received sixteen prizes 
for essays, on subjects relating to physical science and mathemat- 
ics. He was graduated in 1817, and thenceforth devoted himself 
exclusively to scientific pursuits. For a period of ten years he re- 
mained in the University of Cambridge, as a resident member, 
publishing in the meanwhile treatises on various subjects, and con- 
tributing to some of the educational periodicals of the day. In. 
1827, he was elected Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astron- 
omy in the London University, and in the following year removed 
to London. The establishment of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, under 
his immediate direction, brought him prominently before the Eng- 
lish public. Its object was the dissemination of scientific knowl- 
edge among the masses. Among its regular contributors were 
Sir John Herschel, Sir David Brewster, Scott, Southey, Mackin- 
tosh, and others. Dr. Lardner contributed to its pages treatises 
on hydrostatics, pneumatics, geometry, etc. During this period, 
he also contributed papers on physical science to the Edinburgh 
Review, and other periodicals. From 1830 to 1840, his services 
were in request by the British Railway Companies in the depart- 
ments of scientific survey. 

In 1840, Dr. Lardner visited the United States, and for four 
years was engaged in delivering a series of popular lectures on 
science and art, in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
cities and towns. He lectured on all subjects in science, often 
spoke two-and-a-half and three hours in an evening, and frequent- 
ly treated of three or four subjects in a single. lecture, illustrating 
his remarks by diagrams and charts. The discourses were after- 
wards published in New York, in two large volumes, under the 
title of Popular Lectures on Science and Art. Dr. Lardner re- 
turned to Europe in 1845, and settled in Paris, where he after- 
wards resided. In 1850, he published an elaborate statistical 
work, entitled Railway Economy. In 1851, he contributed to the 
London Times a series of valuable papers upon the Great Exhibi- 
tion, subsequently republished in a volume. His next literary 
undertaking was a series of elementary treatises in six volumes, 
entitled “‘ The Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy,” 
a second edition of which appeared in 1855. In 1853 he com- 
menced the Museum of Science and Art, a periodical work. He 
afterwards — a work on Animal Physics, and contributed 
several original papers to the Transactions of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. At one period of his residence in Paris, Dr. 
Lardner was the correspondent of the London Daily News. Dr. 
Lardner was twice married ; first, to Miss Flood, an Irish lady, 
by whom he had a son, who is a commissary-general in the Brit- 
igh army; next, to a daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Spicer, by 
whom he had two daughters. Dr. Lardner was for a long time 
the subject of ridicule, on account of his alleged assertion of the 
impracticability of ocean steam navigation. He, however, took 
occasion to deny the truth of the charge, claiming, even after the 
establishment of the ocean lines, that he had simply argued the 
point of their profitableness as a commercial speculation. 


Surrace Virtug.—Many of our virtues are not even skin- 
deep: we put them on and off with our clothing; and, to pre- 
pare for God, we too often pursue the same course which we 
employ in preparing for company. The first Eve put on fig- 
leaves for concealment. The modern Eve, for the same object, 
has only to keep hers well washed. Soap and water, and French 
perfumes, suffice. 

She eats the fruit without alarm, 
Then wipes her mouth—and, where the harm ? 
W. G. Simms. 
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Port's Corner. 


FIDELITY. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Gone from her cheek is the summer bloom, 

And her lip has lost all its faint perfume ; 

And the gloss has dropped from her golden hair, 
And her cheek is pale, but no longer fair. 


And the spirit that lit up her soft blue eye 

Is struck with cold mortality ; 

And the smile that played round her lp has fled, 
And every charm has now left the dead. 


Like slaves they obeyed her in height of power, 
But left her all ia her wintry hour, 

And the crowds that swore for her love to die, 
Shrunk from the tone of her last faint sigh; 
And this is man’s fidelity! 


*Tis woman alone, with a purer heart, 
Can see ail these idols of life depart, 
And love the more, and smile and bless 
Man in his uttermost wretchedness. 


TRUE LOVE. 


O, that I thought it could be in a woman, 

To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love; 

To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 

Outliving beauty’s outward, with a mind 

That doth renew swifter than love decays. 

Or, that persuasion could but thus convince me, 

That my integrity and truth to you 

Might be affronted with the match and weight 

Of such a winnowed purity in love; « 

Liow were I then uplifted! but, alas, 

l am as true as truth’s simplicity, 

And simpler than the infancy of truth. 
SuAKSPEARE. 


SORROW. 

What a damp hangs on me! 
Theso sprightly tuneful airs but skim along 
The surface of my soul, not enter there ; 
She does not dance to this enchanting sound. 
lfow, like a broken instrument beneath 
The skilful touch my joyless heart lies dead, 
Nor answers to the master’s haud divine! —Youne. 


Enitor’s Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— We have entered on “ leafy June,” the “ green and 
bowery June ” of the poets, and well does it deserve the 
epithets this year. What the weather-wise call a “ dry 
moon ” in May, that is a moon with the horns turned up, 
brought us the frequent accompaviment of drenchiog 
rains, and that just at a time when a week of scorching 
weather rendered such a supply of moist dingly 
desirable. Under its benign influence the foliage burst 
forth with unexampled vigor, and was full and luxuriant 
before May hadended. And now what a glorious spec- 
tacle is presented by our little urban Paradise—Boston 
Common! Go forth into the City Forest, while the gray 
dawn is reddening into the flush of sunrise, gladden your 
eyes with the emerald of the verdant turf and the heaped 
up towers of whispering leaves, listen to the song of the 
birds among the branches, drink in pure air from the 
sweet western hills, and bless the kindly charity and 
foresight which bequeathed this munificent estate to the 
city of Boston in perpetuity. Even the denizens of the 
country would find it worth while to visit the city just 
for the sake of a stroll on Boston Common......Now 
and then a woru about an old favorite reaches us from 
the other side of the Atlantic 
(Jenny Lind) and her husband will, it is said, visit Leeds, 
in the autumn, and give their services gratuitously at a 
grand concert to be given in aid of the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institution. .....Though the dull season for theatricals 
has arrived, they are busy in New York preparing for the 
fall campaign. The Bourcicauits and Mr. Stuart have 
united and propose to build a new theatre in Fourteenth 
Street, between the Union Place Hotel and Fourth Ave- 
nue. It will be of iron, fire-proof, and capable of seating 
two thousand people. Mr. Wallack is said to have a 
similar project in view, his locality being in Thirteenth 
Street, contiguous to Mr. Bourcicault’s...... An ex- 
change informs us that in Illinois some $70,000 are lying 
under protest because the banks refuse to redeem their 
bills with anything but small silver coin. .....Mesmer- 
ism doesn’t seem to be very popular in Italy. Two mes- 
meric professors at Turin, who advertised to cure all dis- 
eases by mesmerism, have been tried, convicted, and 
imprisoned. One of them endeavored, in court, to mes- 
merize his own council, but failed, amidst the laughter 
of the audience...... The municipal council of Paris has 
decided to present Lamartine with a splendid house and 
large garden, situated in the Bois de Bologne, and called 
Ia Petite Muette. The government of Paris is only pay- 
ing a just debt. for Lamartine saved it from carnage dur- 
ing the revolution of 1848......An American editor can 
generally turn his hand to anything. Down on the 
** Eastern Shore,” of Virginia there is an editor, who is 
also his own compositor and pressman, who makes occa- 
sional voyages along the coast to Norfolk as captain of 


Mad: Qoldechmidt 


the schooner Polly. who preaches on Sunday, teach 
school on week days, and still finds time to take care of a 
wife and sixteen children......According to the state- 


ment of the Washington correspondence of the Baltimore 
Sun, Commodore Vanderbilt says, that during the time 
his Nicaragua line was in operation, he made $1,000,000 
per year, clear of cost......A discovery is said to have 
been recently made in China, which, if true, must soon 
do away with the expense of coppering ship’s bottoms. 
The object of this, as every one knows, is to protect the 
ship against the attack of worms, which prevail to a 
greater or less extent in all seas, and it is now said that 
no worm will trouble wood which has received a coating 
of Gambia. It is estimated that $59 would coat the bot- 


tom of a large ship; and it is said to harden and preserve 
the wood. The experiment has been tried in China upon 
asmall scale, and found to succeed admirably. Why 


strike recently occurred among some waiters at the Ev- 
erett House, St. Louis. They demanded the discharge of 
the head waiter, refusing else to allow the next meal to 
go on. This was near dinner time; the proprietor 
smiled upon them, caused them to believe that they had 
carried the day, superintended the dinner himself, keep- 
ing the head waiter out of the way, and everything went 
on most smoothly. Dioner ended, the mutinous ser- 
yants were called one by one into the clerk's office, paid 
off, and ignominiously expelled from the house. So 
ended the strike. .....Prentice says ‘‘ Many writers pro- 
fess great exactness in punctuation, who yet never makea 
point.”’......A Highland game-keeper when asked why 
certain terrier of singular pluck was so much graver than 
tle other dogs, said: * O, sir, life's full o° sairi to 


ereigns at the Chester Spring meeting, May 8. Belle took 
the lead before starting and won by two lengths. ..... The 
London Star argues that England, by declaring her neu- 
trality in a struggle, the only avowed object of which is 
a violation of treaties, confesses that the treaties of 
Vienna are not worth fighting about, and gives them up 
altogether. .....The festival in commemoration of Schil- 
ler, which was to have been held at Weimar in the course 
of this month, is prohibited by authority. When men 
of the sword have sway, men of the pen must be neg- 
lected. .....Money was spent with a lavish prodigality at 
the recent elections in Great Britain. The English pa- 
pers, in reporting the election of a member of Parlia- 
ment by one yote over his opponent, say that single vote 
cost $700......The greatest men in this century have 
been the chosen friends of Humboldt. Goethe and 
Schiller were his companions while they lived, and long 
after they had passed away the greatest among them re- 


him ; he just never can get enough o’ fechtin.”...... The 
Richmond Enquirer paid the following generous compli- 
ment to the Boston Knights Templars, who were then on 
a visit to Richmond: ‘The visitors are decidedly fine- 
looking men—intellectually, personally, and morally— 
and, if all Yankeedom be like these gallant Sir Knights 
Templars, we want to meet, greet and hug our down east 
cousins every day, for our feeling is that ‘ now and for- 
ever we are one and inseparable!’ ”’......The Massachu- 
setts Humane Society have awarded their diploma to 
Capt. Lane, of the schooner Edwin, of Gloucester, for 
having saved the lives of two men from a watery grave, 
in November last, near Fox Island......Years ago, the 
significant letters G. T.—Gone to Texas—were used as & 
means of marking upon the le¢ger bad debts. Now the 
initials @. P. P.—Gone to Pike’s Peak—are used for the 
same purpose. .....The Louisville Journal is strongly in 
favor of hoops because lately a lady walked overboard 
from the steamer Alvin Adams, lying at the foot of 
Fourth Street in that city, and floated to Sixth Street, 
where she was rescued. Her hoops alone saved her from 
being drowned. Hurrah for hoops! exclaims the de- 
lighted editor. .....In anticipation of the demise of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, by the limitations of its charter, 
a company !:as been chartered by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. composed of leading citizens and capitalists of the 
province, to do the carrying trade in, and to assist in de- 
veloping the 1 of, the central and western por- 
tions of the American territory belonging to the British 
crown. Its name is the ‘‘ Northwestern Transportation 
Navigation and Railway Company.”...... The largest 
mule ever produced in the world is now in Cincinnati. 
It isa mare mule, nineteen and a balf hands high, and 
weighs eighteen hundred and thirty-five pounds. .....The 
Americans resident in Panama, who do not exceed twen- 
ty-five in number, have raized nearly $1800 towards the 
salary of a regular Protestant mini in P. , and 
bave agreed to furnish a chapel and music, with the idea 
+hat some missionary society will appropriate an equal 
amount to make up his pay......The fourth of Judge 
Edmond’s articles on spiritualism treats cf *‘ Physical 
Manifestations.” The judge says he ‘‘ has been t 


hea 


ined to be the wonder of another generation, and to 
teach men whose fathers were at school when his name 
was famous......The English papers report the death of 
Mrs. Young, & lady of high social position, who died 
under the excitement produced by receiving the joyful 
intelligence of the election of her nephew to the House 
of Commons...... Few men have been more lionized in 
this country than Paul Morphy, and the modesty with 
which he wears his laurels shows that he is worthy of 
them......The New York “ Spirit of the Times” says 
Mr. A. T. Stewart, the king of silk merchants, has pur- 
chased the Greek Slave. As this ‘“‘wenus” discards 
crinoline, and the dealers in dry goods are afraid of her 
setting an unprofitable fashion, Mr. Stewart has made a 
compromise by clothing the young lady in a “ skeleton 
skirt.” 


Lovcign Sutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The news from the seat of war is not of that decisive 
character which we were led to expect at the opening of 
the campaign. Both parties have met with obstacles 
which they did not anticipate on entering the field. On 
reviewing its history thus far, it is evident that Louis 
Napoleon was only speaking the truth when, some 
months back, he denied that the French army was on @ 
war footing. The war opened much sooner than the 
French emperor expected, and found him with his pre- 
parati i plete. It is now certain that the col- 
umns which crossed Mount Cenis met with considerable 
losses from casualties, as last month was a very unpro- 
pitious one for crossing the Alps.—Everywhere in Italy 
the French emperor is prodigiously popular, and his ap- 
pearance is the signal for the wildest enthusiasm.— Paris 
is presenting the appearance of a camp, and well it may 
with its garrison of 200,000 soldiers. The drum and fife 
are heard in the streets from dawn to sunset.—Count 
Persigny, the new French minister, is very popular in 
London.—The attitude of Prussia gives France great un- 


when no person was near enough to do it; sometimes in 
the light, when my eyeright told me that none of those 
present did it; sometimes in the dark, when no one 
knew where I was, or even that I was present; sometimes 
my foot has been patted as with a hand; sometimes my 
clothes pulled as by a child; sometimes a push in my 
side, as by a dull and nonelastic force, and twice I have 
felt a human hand on my skin. On one of these occa- 
sions the touch was cold, but not clammy, and on the 
other, it was soft, warm and flesh-like”’......Froma 
correspondence between Mr. Cassali, editor of the ** Eco 
d'Italia,” published in New York, and Count Cavour, it 
appears that Italian residents in the United States had 
taken steps towards raising volunteers for Sardinia as far 
back as January. Toa letter by Mr. Cassali informing 
the count of this fact, the latter replied that Sardinia 
was not so much in need of good soldiers and officers as 
of money; that there was a superabundance of the mil- 
itary element; and that the Italians in America could as 
effectually serve the Italian cause by remaining here and 
using their influence in favor of the movement as they 
could by returning to Jtaly......A book of eminent 
Philadelphians is about to be published. The piler 
has been engaged for twelve years in making this collec- 
tion of biographical sketches. .....The venerable Dr. Cox 
is writing a series of letters in the American Presbyterian, 
designed to show that the Apocalyptic battle of “ Arma- 
geddon ” is, in all probability, at hand, in the grand rup- 
ture of the peace of Europe now taking effect......An 
anonymous American writer thus sketches his country- 
men: A Yankee is self-denyiog, self-relying, and ever 
prying. He isa lover of piety, propriety, notoriety, and 
the temperance society. He is a bragging, dragging, 
striving, thriving, swopping, wrestling, musical, quizzi- 
cal, astr ical, philosophical, poetical, and criminal 
sort of a character, whose manifest destiny is to spread 
civilization to the remotest corner of the earth. .... . Have 
any of our readers an adequate conception of the vast 
size of the Egyptian pyramids? A United States naval 
chaplain, who has recently visited the grand pyramid of 
Cheops, in Egypt, wading in the deep sand 1400 feet before 
he had passed one of its sides, and between five and six 
thousand feet before he had made the circuit, says that, 
taking a hundred New York churches of the ordinary 
width, and arranging them in a hollow square, twenty- 
five on a side, you would have scarcely the basement of 
this pyramid; take another hundred and throw in their 
material in the hollow square and it would not be full. 
Pile on all the stone and brick of Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, and the structure would not be as high and solid as 
this greatest work of man. One layer of block was long 
since removed to Cairo for building purposes, and enough 
remains to supply the demands of a city of half a mil- 
lion of people for a century if they were permitted freely 
to use it......The farewell interview of Baron Kellers- 
berg, the Austrian representative, with Count Cavour, 
was characterized by perfect courtesy. ~* I hope, M. Le 
Baron,” said the count, *‘ that we shall see you here 
again under happ R ... Mr. Ten 
Broeck’s Belle ran for the Wynstay Handicap of 100 svy- 
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easi —The head quarters of Victor Emmanuel and 
Louis Napoleon are at Alessandria.—All the Sardinian 
vessels in Austrian ports have been seized.—Before leay- 
ing Paris, Louis Napoleon addressed an autograph letter 
to Queen Victoria, assuring her that he would commit 
no act injurious to the interests of Great Britain.—It is 
rumored that republican emissaries are stirring up the 
Hungarians to revolt. 


Newspaper Reporters. 

The only newspaper reporter at the seat of war is the 
one from the London Times, formerly its Constantinople 
correspondent, a Hurgarian by birth, who commanded a 
regiment of light cavalry in the Hungarian campaign. 
Kossuth, sub rosa, is also thought to be engaged as such, 
and for the same paper. On the part of the French, 
Louis Napoleon will take with him, to be placed under 
the charge of Marshal Vaillant, a printing service from 
the government office, which will furnish the bulletins it 
is deemed proper to give to the public. Nothing reliable 
will come from either one of the belligerents The en- 
terprise of the newspapers, however, is bound to over- 
come all lies, and give reliable truth to the outside world, 
while each army will only be enabled to know what their 
respective dictators choose to state as facts. 


The Island of Perim. 

The fortifications on the Island of Perim, regarding 
which so much was lately written in the French journals, 
turn out to be neither batteries, ravelins. nor counter- 
scraps, the only erection on the island being. according 
to Captain Playfair, a lighthouse, which is not yet fin- 
ished. Perim is rituated on the Strait of Babel-Mandel, 
a mile and a half from the Arabian and eleven miles from 
the African coast. The formation is purely volcanic, and 
consists of long, low, and gradually sloping ranges of 
hills, surrounding an excellent and capacious harbor, 
about a mile and a half in length, half a mile in breadth, 
and with a varying depth of from four to six fathoms in 
the best anchorages. 


Financial. 

The comparison between England and France in regard 
to their national debts is thus briefly stated. The 
amount of the English funded debt is £780,119,722. held 
by 268,995 persons, being an average of £2900 each; the 
amount of French debt is £386,083 868, held by 1.008,682 
persons, being an average of £334 each. The amount of 
interest payable on the English debt is £27 411,995, giv- 
ing an average ditidend of £102 to each holder; the 
amount of the interest on the French debt is £12,435 .236, 
giving an average dividend of £12 to each holder. 


An English Bostonian. 

William Henry Adams, Esq., of Boston, in this county, 
says the Lincolnshire Times, the new attorney general 
for the colony of Hong-Kong, has ascended the social 
scale to his present position thus: Compositor, reader, 
reporter, sub-editor, editor and newspaper proprietor, 
barrister, member of Parliament, colonial attorney gen- 
eral. Here ix an example of what a man with moderate 
abilities and a fair share of industry and evergy may 
accomplish in much abueed aristocratic England. 


Discovery in Scotland. 

The loch which surrounds the ancient castle of Close. 
burn, says the Damfries Courier, is now being drained, 
The workmen employed in cutting the drains have dis. 
covered an ancient canoe embedded about three feet deep 
in the moss forming the bed of the lock. The canoe is of 
oak, in an excellent state of preservation, save that on 
one side a small extent of white wood is decayed. It 
measures eleven feet in length, is two feet four inches in 
width within, and twenty inches deep. 


French Rations. 

The allowance for the keep of French soldiers is six 
sous for two mealsaday. French soldiers in garrison 
have, every day of their lives, two barins of soup with 
the strings in it which they call meat, and perhaps a fow 
bits of onions or vegetable, by way of giving a flavor; 
besides this, each man bas 1 1-2 pounds of coarse bread. 
When on service they have a little wine; but otherwise, 
except on grand occasions, such as reviews, they have 
none, nor any spirits, beer, or coffee. 


Austrian Cruelty. 

The cruelty of the Austrian rule in Italy is very forei- 
bly displayed in the following extract of a letter from 
Como: * The son of our townsman Volta (one of the 
scientific glories of Italy) is a beggar in our strects, his 
furniture at auction, his father’s voltaic apparatus under 
the hammer, and the municipality reduced by war con- 
tributions powerless to avert this disgrace. The Austrian 
authorities know nothing and care less about electricity 
or genius.” 


Queen Victoria. 

Many of our lady readers may be glad to know how the 
royal person of Victoria Geulph, Coburg, Queen of Brit- 
ain was robed at her latest drawing-room reception. 
Thus: The queen wore a train of white and blue striped 
moire antique, trimmed with blonde and blue satin rib- 
bon; a tulle skirt over white satin petticoat, trimmed 
with blonde and blue satin ribbon to correspond. Her 
majesty wore a diadem of opals and diamonds, feathers 
and veil. 


Tardiness of the Austrians. 

The Austrians are accused of being slow in their move- 
ments, but it should be remembered that they have had 
great difficulties to contend with. They expected to find 
the roads destroyed, but they certainly did not expect 
that it would rain in torrents for several days consecu- 
tively. Water has been a valuable ally to the Sardinians 
and French, for it has saved them from being taken ata 
disadvantage. 


French Head-Dresses. 

Wreaths are still most generally worn for evening coif- 
fure. Amongst the newest was one composed of fruit of 
the tomato tree, the lilies of the valley in gold, a bunch 
of reeds in gold, and leaves of young vines at the back; 
another of daisies, with diamond centres, with foliage of 
heath; and a third of black, red and gold berries. 


Encouragement to Explorers. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland have distributed 
upwards of 10,000 copies of the official circulars announc- 
ing the new arrangements whereby the finders of ancient 
remains in gold and silver will be entitled to receive from 
the exchequer the full intrinsic value on their being de- 
livered up. 


A Fatal Catastrophe. 

At Ross, Herefordshire, lately, as Mrs. Collins (de- 
scendant of John Kyrie, Pope's ‘‘ Man of Ross,”’) was 
endeavoring to entice a stag which had escaped from its 
domain to return to the paddock, the animal furiously 
rushed upon her and etruck her so severely that she soon 
expired. 


The Ex-Queen of the French. 

The ex-queen of the French, Marie Amelie, has just 
completed her seventy-eighth year. The Duke and 
Duchess d’Aumale gave a dejeuner at Orleans House, 
Twickenham, to a large family circle, in celebration of 
the event. 


Campana’s Museum. 

Galignani states that the pontifical government has 
just purchased the museum of antiquities and sculpture 
of the Marquis Campana for 5,000,000 francs. 


French Troops in Italy. 
The French emperor is able and willing, if neccesary, 
to place 370,000 men in the field. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lire or Otrver Cromwett. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
New York: Delisser & Proctor, successors to Stanford 
& Swords, 508 Broadway. 


This biography, like everything which falls from the 
pen of its gifted author, is so elegantly written that it 
would be pleasant to read it only for ite style. But it 
embodies facts and events with which every one—partic- 
ularly every American—should be familiar, for the cause 
of liberty owes as much to Oliver Cromwell as to any one 
of the world’s heroes. 


TaprasiL, THE Tree or Existence. By James 
oe Lindsay & Blakiston. 12mo. pp. 170. 


This somewhat singular metaphysical poem abounds 
with passages of great beauty with vivid and striking 
images. itis higbly suggestive, and deserves to be care- 
fully and thoughtfally read. The author is no novice in 
the poetic art, being already known to the literary world 
by his ** Cave of Macpelah,” and other poems. His book 
is issued in beautiful style on tinted satin-surfaced paper. 
Boston: A. Williams & Co. 


From Street To CaAsuMERe. 
Araica, AND Evrops. By Joun B. New 
York: 8. A. Rollo & Co. 8Svo. pp. 531. 1859. 

In the first place, this volume is published in fine style, 
and illustrated by nearly a hundred engravings, from the 
author’s own drawings made on the interesting spots he 
visited. We have spoken of its appearance first, as that 
naturally first attracts attention. Of the text we could 
discourse largely bad we the space. But it must suffice 
to say that Mr. Ireland’s account of Greece, the Holy 
Land, India. and other places he visited. are interesting, 
clear and reliable. He bas made no attempt at fine writ- 
ing, and in that he has done well. Ue looked on the 
Kastern world with the eyes of an intelligent American 
gentieman, travelling for amusement and information, 
and in recording his experience be has given us a muss of 
details which render his work invaluable for reference, a8 
well as agreeable and interesting, at a first perusal. 


Five Years in Asia, 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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sorrout N. Rowen. Second edition BUY THE BEST BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. BRILLIANT STORIES! 
1859. : W. BAKER & Co.’s 


One of the most curious books ever issued in this coun- 
try, and one which perhaps no one but Mr. Bowditch, 
the renowbed conveyancer, could bave compiled. The 
classification of the names alone must have been a Iler- 
culean task. It is surprising what a fund of amusement 
has been laboriously exhumed from dusty records and 
title-deeds. The dedication is worthy of Hood: ‘ To 
the memory of A. Shurt, the ‘ Father of American Con- 
veyancing, whose name is associated alike with my daily 
toilet and my daily occupation.” 


Tus Pocket Scuootmastzr. Boston: Mayhew & Baker. 


If every man had this little treatise in @is pocket, our 
ears would be no longer shocked with the solecisms and 
errors of speaking and writing that constantly annoy us. 


New Mosto.—From Russell & Tolman, 291 Washing- 
ton Street, we have received Airs from Flotow's ‘* Mar- 
tha,” arranged for the piano; ‘“* Minnie True,” * All 
Together Again,” “* Church within the Wood,” ‘ Light- 
ly and Gaily,” the ** Merry Mountain Maid,” songs, and 
the following compositions for the piano: Schubert's 
“Ave Maria,” **La Rienze,” Rosalie Grand March,” 
“On tle Sea Shore.” 


Tar Romance or a Poor Youna Man. Translated from 
the French of Octave Feuillet by Henry J. Macpona.p. 
New York: Rudd & Carleton. 12mo. pp. 318. 1859. 
An excellent version of a story which met with the 
atest success in Paris in its present form, and which, 

adapted to the stage, has had a prodigious run in the 

French theatres .It is worthy of the fame it has attuined. 

Borton: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Tar Vacanonp. By ApAM Bapgan. New York: Rudd 
& Carleton. 12mo_ pp. 368. 


A series of essays on American character, American 
art, and American society, the production of a scholar, 
thinker, and man of the world, written with great vivac 
ity, and exhibiting marked originality. That we differ 
from the author in his verdict on some of the wen be 

ints and criticizes, does not impair our admiration of 
is genius. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Turk or Georrry Hamiyn. By Hewnr 
Kinestey. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. pp. 
525. 1859 
Few more vigorous, original and sparkling stories than 

that before us have been issued from the press on either 
ride of the Atlantic. It contains a perfect portrait gal- 
lery of characters vividly painted, with a sufficiency of 
plot and incident to satisfy the most sensation-loving 
novel reader. The book is a triumphant success. 


Memos or THe Earty Travian Parntsrs. By Mrs. 
Jameson Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 18mo. pp. 352. 
1859. (‘* Blue and Gold ” edition ) 

To the many who love to talk about art, and yet are 
unfamiliar with the histories of the great masters whose 
names they use, this work will come in the guise of a 
pleasant monitor, while all who value chaste writing, fine 
criticism, and deep feeling and reverence for art, will wel- 
come it asacompanion. It is the handsomest edition 
yot issued of @ truly valuable book. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Terms ror Apverrisina.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 


vance of the period of their publication, as our large [ 


edition occupies fourteen days in printing. Address 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THOUGHTS 
On Educational Topics and Institutions. 
BY 
Mion. GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, 
SECRETARY OF THE MASSACHUSEITS BOARD OF BDUCATION. 


T= work. which embodies the views and experiences 
of its distinguished author upon all matters con- 
nected with the subject of education, is dedicated 
*Tothe Teachers of Massachusetts, 
Whose enlightened devotion to their duties has contributed 
effectually to the advancement of learning,” 
And it should be in the hands, not only of every teacher, 
but of every friend of education in the United States. 
1 volume, 12mo.......... +++». 865 pages. 
Price, $1 00. 


0G” Copies rent by mail to any part of the United 
States, postage paid, upon receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
No. 13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


NORTHERN 
Fire and Life Insurance Co., 
OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED IN 18386. 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


Subscribed Capital..............$6,298,000. 
Paid up Capital and Surplus.. 2,194,000. 
A I Rev > mearly ...... 1,000,000. 
FOR INSURANCE APPLY TO 
OLIVER BREWSTER, 
ATLORNEY AND GENERAL AGENT, 
No. 4 State Street. 


¥F.S. PHELPS, Resident Secretary, 
OA. SAWWER, Surveyor. june4 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


‘NOMPLETE APPARATUS $25, with a full supply of 

/ materials and instruction for taking Ambrotypes, 
St pic, Mi pic Pictures. ete. To the man of 
leisure or science, no chemical process is so beautiful or 
admits of a greater variety of results. To the unem- 
ployed no business is more profitable, more easily learnt, 
or requires so small a capital. Packed and sent to any 
address. Cc J. FOX, 

€81 Broadway, New York. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
i* for sale everywhere for FOUR CENTS per copy. It is the 
it miscellaneous weekly journal in the country. Ex- 
TARELY ORIGINAL. $2 per annum 
M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
No, 22 Winter Street. tf. 


HEET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned in cne week. 


NDREW LANERGAN’ 
(Successor to Sanderson & Lanergan) 


FIRE WORKS. 
HOLDEN, CUTTER & Co., 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


32 & 36 Federal Street, and 107, 111, 113 
junell Congress Street, Boston. 3w 


A Valuable Remedy. 


66 HE Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam, prepared b: 

the well known druggists, Messrs. Reed, Cutler 
Co., of this city, is, we have good authority for stating, 
one of the best remedies for Coughs, Colds, and all Pul- 
monary Complaints, ever offered to the public. It has 
stood the best of alt tests—time, and has sustained its rep- 
utation for more than THIRTY YEARS. 

Physicians of the high:st respectability prescribe it, 
and thousands of families keep it on hand as a standard 
family medicine.”"— Boston Journal. 

Inquire for the article by its wHoLs NAMB, 

‘““ VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston, Mass., and sold by apothecaries 
and generally. Price. large size, $1; 
small size. 50 cents. li4w3m 12 


WILLIAM A. GREENE, 


FINE ART COMMISSION AGENT, 
ROOM No. 21 MERCANTILE BUILDING, 
NO. 16 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 
H"* will also devote attention to furnishing tasteful 
FRAMES for Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, 
Photographs, Mirrors. etc 
e A lot of Fine Eugravings just received and on exhibi- 
ion. 
(>> W. A. G. will wait on his customers at their resi- 
dences or places of business, if desired. 
mayl4 eop3m 


Office hours from 11 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
E. A. TEULON, 

149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR. N. D. COTTON. 


Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Boxes, 
etc., are respectfully invited to examine my specimens, 
conditions, etc. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
and Envelopes on hand. 16 li4wly 


BOGLE'’S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 


RUEST to nature, irreproachable in oe, and per- 
fect in fit. NONE can equal them. le agent for 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 


best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 50 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

ARE YoU GETTING BALD? is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 00, 
and $150. Sold by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Proprictor, W. BOGLE, 202 Washing- 
ton Sircet, Boston, opposite the Marlboro Hotel. 

Every article for the toilet to 


be had at les 
eoply 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 


HE public are invited to call and examine this new 
invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
thet a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall ba rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 
Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iron Heaters, 


Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


Ww. F. SHAW, 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield St. 


NEW SPRING TRIMMINGS. 


J. C. OSGOOD, 
19 WINTER STREET, 


Has just received, and is constantly receiving, NEW 
STYLES OF DRESS TRIMMINGS, which,the Ladies are 
invited to examine. tf may28 


SONE DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTHLY, 


>> There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 
(> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 
0G Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 
tO Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 
If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 
(> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 
(> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen years experience on the Boston press. 
(G~ Deveted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misceilany, wit and humor. 
Kach number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 
(O> Though published but four years, it has reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 114,000 copies! 
Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the Magazine for one year. 
(G> Six copies of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollars. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprictor, 
No. 22 Wiuter Street, Boston, Mass. 


may28 tf 


AMERICAN, Frencu, Hom@opatuic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
CuocoLats, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sticks, Hom@oPaATHIO AND 

Tic Cocoa, Cocoa Sur.is anp CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United Btates. As nourishment for children, invalids, 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases. they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agenta, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* Dorchester, Maas. 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


0G Photogrephs taken of every size and finished in 
Oil, Water, India Ink and Pastel Colors. Daguerreo- 
types taken in the most superior manner. june4 tf 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT, WARREN & Co., 


Nos. 89 anp 93 MILK STREET, anv 94 CONGRESS ST., 


Importers and Dealers in all descrip- 
tions of Paper, Paper Steck, and 
Manufacturers Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Colored 
Papers, of every variety, 
MADE TO ORDER. 
3m 
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PATENT 
GLASS LETTERS AND NUMERALS, 
IN A VARIETY OF COLORS, 


Firmly Affixed on Plate and Sheet Glass, 
Window Panes, etc., 


BY THE PATENT GLASS LETTER Co., 
483 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
E. H. RICE, AGENT, 

109 Court Street, Boston. 
(> Letters and Numerals in Gold, Silver, Ruby, Blue, 
Amber, etc. 
(G™ In ordering please give the size of Glass on which 
the Letters are to be placed. Ww may21 
WANTED. 
500 active young men to act as local and travelling 
agents, in a business easy, useful and honorable, 
at a salary of $100 per month. A capital of $5 only is 
required. No patent medicine or book business. Full 
particulars given free to all who enclose ten cents and 
address EORGE C. BROWN & Co., 
jane4 Tlookset, N 


Something New! 
Agents wanted, to go intoa<l 
( New and Honorable Business, <2 
U which will pay from $15 to $30 <a 
weekly. No Humbug. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send stamp <2 
> for particulars, which are free. ~<A 
§.M. MYRICK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


ST. VITUS’S DANCE, 


TS distressing and mortifying nervous affection is 
left generally either to take its natural course, or is 
treated on general principles with very little success. 
The nervous symptoms are not the disease itself, and pro- 
ceed from functional or organic derangement in the ner- 
vous t No medicine has been found equal to the 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, in checking the involuntary ner- 
vous tremblings known as St. Vitus’s Dance. 


\HE CHILDS FIRS MUSIC BOOK. For the 
Piano, containing Simple Lessons, with short and 
pleasing Exercises. Price, 60 cents. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


ORTH THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 
and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments. you 
have only to place them together, send to our office by 
express, or hand them in personally, and they will be 
bound up in any desired style, at the lowest rates, and 
returned to you in one week. A valuable collection of 
books is accumulated in a little while by this means, at 

an extremely trifling cost. . 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


PARSONS &@ GIBBY, 


STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
Bn 15 NO. 3 WINTER STREET. 


Smoke—Smokers—Smoking. 
ECEIVING per each steamer a superior assortment 
1 of MEERSUHAUM PIPE3, TUBES and TRIM- 
MINGS. Pipes repaired and MOUNTED in any variety 
of style. FREDERICK BROWN, oe 
may7tf 68 Washingtoa, cor. of State Street. 


DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING. 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Rerer To Batiou's 8m 12 
00 BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY has 
1 4, e reached this remarkable circulation 
in four years, and is rapidly increasing. One hundred 
pages of original readiog in each number. Fully illus- 
trated. Enclose one dollar aud receive the cheapest work 
in the world for a whole year. 


M M. BALLOU 
Nou. 22 Winter Street. 


Boston, Mass. 
tf. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 
FITZ-HERN: or, Taz Rover or rae Irnisa Seas. A 

Tale of Galway Bay. A story of the early history of 

Ireland, narrating events of deep interest to every 

lover of Erin. 

Written for us by..... ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lapy or Tu 
Oczran. A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. This is 

a story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 
fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those times. 
Written for us by......... ecdecce NED BUNTLINE. 


THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tux Dums Dwarr or 
ConsTaNTINoPLE. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated, altogether exhibit- 

Written for us by..... .» LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tas Waxpsrine Bouz- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by..7......... Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE SEA LARE: or, Tae Quaproon oF Lovisiana. 
This is a graphic and romantic story of the land and 
sea, full of adventure and incident. 

Written for us by......... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CASTILBAN BRIDE: or, Tus Spanisa Cava- 
usr. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by..... ++++.-S¥LVANUS COBB, Jr. 


RODERICK THE ROVER: or, Tus Sprinir or Tux 
Waves. This is a romautic story of the Buccaneer 
times, depicting scenes in the Old and New World, of 
varied and thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tus Secrets or rus Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. 

Written for us by...... +++. SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tux Buccanzer or tue Gur. 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Rovzn's 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose ftom the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper’s Red Rover. 

Written for us by..... Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 


RED HAND: or, Tus Cruiser or raz Enouisn Caan- 
NEL. In this story the reader will be surprised not 
more by its absorbing plot and vivid scenes, than by 
the fact that the author has adhered so closely to the 
history of the daring and tragic times of which he 
writes. 

Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

PAUL LAROON: or, Scourcs or tHe ANTILLES. 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's dest. 

Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tux Russian anv Circassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE SEA LION: or, Tux Parivaresa or tus Psnos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gailant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tus Scour or rue Sus- 
QUEHANNA. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent s 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tae Hunrserx Spy or 
Vincinta. A story of peculiar interest, portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him #0 exe 
tended a reputation. It depicts to the life some of the 
stirring events of the Revolution. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tuk Rep Cross 
AND THE Crescent. This famous sea story is written 
with that captivating power and grace for which its au- 
thor is celebrated, interweaving in its brilliant and dra- 
matic scenes tho truth of history and the charming 
detail of real rea-life. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Recuta- 
TORS AND MopeRrators. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. Inu chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 


surpassed. 
Written for us by. ..........- Dr. J H. ROBINSON. 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 


No. 23 Winter Street, Boston, Mas 
OG For sale at all the periodical depots. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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[See page 381.) 
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